Gertrude Glutsch Jensen 
(1903 — 1986) 


« The Angel of the Gorge » 


receives an award from USDI in 1961 


The sobriquet “Angel of the Gorge” was coined by Tom McCall, Governor of Oregon (1967-1975) 
to honor Gertrude G. Jensen, who continued during his term to pursue her work in conservation. 
She is so identified on a plaque dedicated to her memory at Crown Point in the Columbia Gorge. 


As Chair of the Oregon Columbia Gorge Commission from 1957 to 1969, Gertrude G. Jensen became 
recognized internationally for her unrelenting labor to preserve the Columbia Gorge in its natural state. 
Her goal was finally realized in establishment of the Columbia Gorge National Scenic Area in 1986. 


Following are three documents concerning her life and career: 


01 Transcript of an Oral History preserved by the Oregon Historical Society 
and annotated by her grandson 

26 A Family History of Gertrude G. Jensen by the same grandson; and 

37 Reflections on the Life of Gertrude G. Jensen by the same grandson 


VERSION 1.0 OF THESE DOCUMENTS 
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ORAL HISTORY 


GERTRUDE GLUTSCH JENSEN, 1903-1986 


date and place of birth: 17 May 1903, Portland, Oregon 

date and place of interview: 07 December 1977 and 

17 January 1978 at 30 SE 39 Ave., Portland, OR 

interviewer: Roberta Watts; original typist: Lillian Strong, volunteer 
transcriber: Deborah Frosaker, Oregon Historical Society 

transcript copyright ©1978, Oregon Historical Society 

[annotations (September, 2017) by David G. Jensen] 


1. I was born on Lincoln Street in South Portland. We moved from there in 1918. The house 

I just moved from we lived in for about 50 years. It was on the northeast corner of 39" and Ankeny 

[30 SE 39th Ave.[ now (2015) César Chavez Blvd.]. The IBM building now stands on the site of our 
first house. There is a tree that my grandfather planted in the parking on the Lincoln Street side between 
Front and First. Someday I want a historical marker put on that locust tree. I think there were two trees 
that were left up in the Urban Renewal. One of them was Getty's tree. (My grandparents called me 
Getty.) I was reared by my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William Druck. 


That was their beautiful home there on that quarter block on First and Lincoln [the Portland 
City Directory for 1903 has “554 Ist;” the address numbering system was subsequently revised]. 
That is where the IBM building is now. 


2. Two blocks north on the west side of the street on a full block was the Reed mansion. It stood 

in the middle of the block with the caretaker's house in the back on the Second Street side. There 

was an ornate iron fence around that block. It had beautiful shrubbery. This was the Reeds of Reed 
College — Mr. and Mrs. Simeon G. Reed. [Simeon G. Reed, Jacob Kamm and John C. Ainsworth 
were the founding partners of the Oregon Steam Navigation Company in 1860, where William Druck 
was employed.]| There was a beautiful magnolia tree which I will always remember. When I walked 
by there on First and Harrison going up to Shattuck School, that magnolia was in bloom in the spring, 
and the fragrance of those flowers is something I shall remember all of my life. One of those two 
large high-rise apartments stands on the property now. 
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3. I was born May 27, 1903, in Portland. My mother was born in Portland. Her maiden name was 
Nellie Druck. She was born and Tenth and C, which is Tenth and Couch where the Armory now stands. 
[The Portland Armory was built in 1893 at (now, 2017) 128 NW 11 Ave. Nellie was born in 1874; the 
Portland City Directory for 1873 has her parents' address at ““C(ouch Street) bet[ ween] N(orthwest] 
Ninth and Tenth”.] All the people on that block pulled their water from a common well in the middle of 
the block. My grandfather walked home from his shop, his machine and iron works shop, down at the 
foot of Oak Street every day for his dinner because they always had dinner at noon. After dinner all the 
old-timers lay down for an hour on the sofa. Then they went back to work. That is something they don't 
do nowadays. My mother and father were divorced when I was a baby. My beloved mother and I lived 
with my grandparents, and they were wonderful to us. My mother is gone now, too. 


4. I went to Shattuck School and Lincoln, Washington and Franklin. I didn't go to Washington the next 
term because there was a teacher there who embarrassed me terribly. She made me stand up before the 
class and recite to try to overcome my shyness. I was so shy. When I grew up I was determined that I 
was going to overcome that. I always imagined that I was talking to somebody in the other end of the 
room that wasn't there, and hat was how I overcame my shyness. I went out to Franklin and graduated in 
three years. 


5. Then I went to Reed College. Our class at Reed College celebrated its 50" anniversary last year. 
Judge Gus Solomon [1906-1987; U.S. Federal Judge, for whom the Federal Courthouse in downtown 
Portland is named] was there, and I asked, “Gus, I know you lived on Fourth and Lincoln, but where 
were you born?” He said, “I was born down on First and Lincoln.” I said, “Well, that is where I was 
born.” Here we had been friends all these years — I am now 74 and we were born across the street from 
each other! We didn't know each other when we were children. They moved to Fourth and Lincoln. 

He went to Shattuck School. 


RW: Did you have ideas about what you wanted to do? 


[The following eight paragraphs refer to the Klondike Gold Rush, busiest ca. 1896-1898, and also 
known as the Yukon or Alaska Gold Rush. The discovery of gold in Western Canada and Alaska 
attracted thousands of prospectors, and in turn purveyors of the goods and services they required. ] 


6. I wanted to be a writer. I wrote a number of feature stories for The Oregonian and the Journal. I 
wrote a number of magazine stories, mostly marine stories and an Alaska story which was an interview 
of Al Eckelman, the first president of the International Alaska- Yukon Society. I am a past president of 
[the] Alaska—Union Society. Al Eckelman was the first international president of the Sourdough 
reunions, which we did in different cities. He formerly owned the Riverview Dairy, which is now 
Carnation [ Dairy, acquired by Nestlé in 1985 ]. I called him Uncle Al, and I interviewed him for his life 
story up in the Yukon when he was a young man. It was the longest story that ever ran in The Oregonian. 
It was in the Sunday Oregonian and ran for five Sundays, a page and a half every Sunday in Northwest 
Magazine [a supplement in the Sunday Oregonian newspaper, and edited by Gertrude's friend Joe 
Bianco]. 


7. One day I met [Edwin] Palmer Hoyt, [Sr., 1897-1979], who later became the editor of the Denver 
Post, and he stopped me on the street. He said, “I want to tell you that that was a wonderful story 
that you wrote in The Oregonian. We didn't have any bad comments at all.” This is a big compliment 


because usually there are people calling in saying, “This didn't happen this way,” etc. [cf. §39]. 

He said the story was just actually factual. The other story that ran in The Oregonian before that 

was Paul Hosmer's story on Klondike Kate [stage name of Kathleen “Kitty” Rockwell, 1873-1957, 

a vaudeville entertainer], who was one of my very, very dearest friends. She had violet blue eyes, and 
she was the girl who danced up there in Dawson [Alaska]. Everybody loved her. I met her through the 
Alaskan Yukoners. She was a member of the Vancounver, B.C. Alaska Society. She wasn't a member 
of this Portland Society. She was very dear to me through the years. She is now drifting dust out on the 
desert. Her remains were scattered in the breeze up there in Brothers on the high desert. I have a big file 
on her. She wanted me to write her life story, but I didn't feel that I could do it justice. My friend, Ellis 
Lucia, wrote a book, Klondike Kate [1* ed. 1962]. I gave him a lot of my material and helped him with 
it. It's really a fine book. 


[Gertrude often mentioned this when discussing Rockwell, and without irony or recrimination. I do not 
see her (Gertrude) mentioned in the acknowledgments or elsewhere in the book. “Absence of evidence is 
not evidence of absence.” The omission was not oversight or slight on Lucia's part. The probable motive 
(and possibly her idea) was to protect Gertrude from lawsuits by persons yet living at the time of 
publication or by their heirs, and from which Lucia presumably was better insulated. The general rule 

in Gertrude's day was not to publish a biography for at least twenty years after the death of its subject, 
for this same reason. ] 


RW: What year did you write that story? 


8. It was about 1928. So I took the $40,000. It was the story of Al Eckelman and his adventures. 

He went over there as a young man, over the Chilkoot Pass. He made his $40,000 in trading and taking 
scows down the river, and bringing in supplies for the miners. He didn't make it in mining, but he saw 
that there would be a big profit in doing that. They were very nice people. I liked them very much. 


RW: What's the Alaska Society? 


9. The Alaska-Yukon Society? There is not anybody left now of the Yukoners or the Sourdoughers 

of 1898. It is made up of descendants and friends of pioneers of Alaska. My uncle, my mother's oldest 
brother, was lost up there. He went to Kotzebue, which is above Nome, on a sailing vessel. He went 
back the second time, and the boat that he was on must have gone down because they never even found 
a piece of the wreckage from it. His name was William Druck [Jr.]. He was a seaman. I never knew him. 
That was in 1896. [Gertrude was born in 1903. ] 


10. My Uncle Charlie, who married my Aunt Lou [Louise, d. 1942 age 78], Charlie Jennings [Charles 
H., son of Oregon pioneers Berryman and Louisa Jennings] was a great engineer on the Stikine, a swift- 
water man. They lived in Wrangell [Alaska]. That was the happiest year that she said she ever spent, up 
there in Wrangell. He went up to the Cassar Mines and he ran on the Yukon. He also was the engineer 
aboard the steamboat Norma, which was brought down about 1895 from up at Huntington, Idaho, down 
through Hells Canyon to Lewiston. That was a great engineering feat. The captain was Captain Will P. 
Gray [1845-1929], who was the founder of the town of Pasco [Washington]. They named a hotel there 
after my uncle — [the] Jennings Hotel. They (the Jennings) lived in Coronado, California. They moved 
from the Yukon down here to Portland, then to San Francisco. Then they bought a round-trip ticket to 
San Diego, and it was so beautiful down there, they never used the other end of the ticket. They went 


into the hotel business and operated two main hotels in those days. They were just putting Coronado 

on the market. 

11. My aunt and uncle invested in property in Coronado and built several houses. My aunt, after my 
uncle died, built a beautiful home for me and my mother to live in in Coronado just a couple of blocks 
from the hotel. I decided to get married and didn't go down there to live, [so] she rented it. I inherited it. 
I sold it many years ago, 25 or 30 years ago. I have many happy memories of Coronado, where I spent 
my summers with my aunt and uncle. She was very fond of my mother. She was supposed to be one 

of the most beautiful women in Portland, my mother, even though she couldn't hear and couldn't talk. 
She talked on her hands. She had such a beautiful smile. She was a lovely person. Her name was Nellie, 
and my aunt's name was Louise. My other aunt was Agnes. She lived in Sacramento. She was “Queen 
of the Nile” [i.e., socially prominent] down in Sacramento. 


RW: Did you spend a lot of time in Alaska? 


12. I have been up there twice. I was married to a man who was the son of Jack Dalton. I married a 
second time after my husband and I divorced when my son was a baby — my only child. [Gertrude's first 
marriage (1929-1933) was to Frederic Charles Jensen, Sr., Deputy City Attorney for Portland, 1924- 
1933, and First Municipal Judge in Wilsonville, OR, 1969-1973; he died in 1987, age 94.] His [son's] 
name is Frederic Charles Jensen [Jr.]. He lives down about a block. He is in industrial real estate here. 
He's just had heart surgery a few months ago. He had five by-passes to his heart last March. Dr. [Albert] 
Starr and his great team up at the University Hospital were the ones who performed this great operation. 


13. I was in real estate for a while after my separation. This marriage with Jack Dalton didn't turn out. 

It just lasted about two weeks because then I found out that he was very much in love with my half-sister 
[Eva Ruth Glutsch, a daughter of Gertrude's father Emil by his second wife, Anna] who[m] he married 
six months after our marriage was finished. He made her very happy. They lived down in California. 
Jack Dalton [Jr.] was the son of the famous Jack Dalton [Sr.; 1856-1944], after whom the Dalton Trail 
was named. It went in from Haines [Alaska] way, way into Dawson [Yukon Territory, Canada]. Jack 
Dalton was famous for this trading post there above Haines. He took a whole herd of cattle into Dawson. 
I think that was the basis for the book that that great writer wrote about the cattle drive. There is a lot of 
history about Alaska that is very interesting, and I have enjoyed my association with the Alaska—Yukon 
Society. Hazel Lindberg is now president. We only meet about every three months, usually at her home 
in Eastmoreland. 


14. I mostly worked in residential properties in real estate. I worked with Frank F. Watkins company. 
Frank was my grandfather's real estate agent; they didn't call them brokers in those days. The rents 
were paid down at Mr. Watkins" office when I was a little child, and the interest on his mortgages. 


15. Did I tell you that my grandfather's place of business is where the Battleship Oregon's mast [now] 
stands? He had his desk there, and did the repair work for the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. 

He made the rudders and all the chains in his shop. He was famous for the wedges and sledges he made 
in the iron works, which were tempered with fish [ cod liver] oil. Some of those wedges are still in use 
in the forests of the Northwest. That business stopped in about 1903, when he retired and put his money 
out on mortgages. He loaned the money to Francis of Francis Motor Car Company to get him started in 
business as a young man, also Finley's Mortuary to build the building on the Fifth Street side. Then the 
Fourth Street building was built later. Also, Povey Glass Works [active 1888-1928]. He had a $30,000 


mortgage on their place. They were the ones that made these beautiful stained glass windows for the 
churches [and other buildings for private and public use]. He was a wonderful man. — 


16. I worked in real estate for about a year. In the morning I would get my little boy off to school. 

He was about 12; he is now 46. He has a family of three fine boys. I would get my mother's lunch ready 
for her. Then I would go down to the office, which was between Fifth and Sixth on Stark on the street 
level. I always kept beautiful windows there with pictures, enlarged pictures on a white mat of lovely 
homes that I had for sale. [Gertrude told me that, during the Depression, many clients could not afford 
to buy, and so rented or leased.] Then I had an apartment rental business on the side and kept a list of 
about 100 apartments, a list of their vacancies, and had an ad in the paper every other day—“‘Apartment 
Rentals: $25 to $150.” Now you couldn't get an apartment for $25, but in those days it was different. I 
had quite a nice business. Then my mother was taken very ill, and I had to stay home and look after her. 


RW: When did you start getting involved with the Columbia Gorge? 


17. About 25 years ago. I belong the the Portland Women's Forum, and I took my mother... You want to 
know the real story of how I started in the Gorge? I told this to the Roadside Council when they gave me 
an honorary life membership not very long ago. In my response to giving me this honor, I told the true 
story of how the Gorge was saved. At one time [1947] I owned [the] Battle Axe Inn for about six months 
up at Government Camp. I lost a great deal of money. My mother was in a sanitartum. She was ill; the 
blood didn't circulate as it should with this low blood pressure. She was in such a state that it was pitiful. 
I told the Portland Women's Forum about this logging up in the Gorge. 


18. I had just bought a car, and I took my mother. I had brought her home from the sanitarium. No, it 
wasn't in the car; it was on a bus. I had sold my car in order to pay the help at at Battle Axe Inn. I got in 
quite a financial mess there, but I paid everybody 100 cents on the dollar from the legacy I had from my 
aunt [Lou] in Coronado. I got out of that [Battle Axe Inn]. Fortunately, I had another legacy that came to 
me on the death of my mother from my grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Druck. My mother didn't smile any 
more, and she just wasn't herself. 


19. It was a Labor Day weekend and a very hot day. I decided I was going to take her up the Columbia 
Gorge, which she always loved. We always used to go there with my grandfather in his big car and his 
chauffeur, and my grandmother always loved it. At Shepperd's Dell, I always thought there were fairies 
there. My grandfather would always stop his car at Shepperd's Dell so I could run down the little path 
to see if I couldn't see my fairies because it was a dell, or some frogs sitting on a toadstool or something 
— you know how children are. Well, I never could see them, but I would imagine I saw them. 


20. Coming back to how I got interested in the Gorge conservation, I called up the bus company to see 
if I could go on the bus up there. They said that they had some tours, one of them this Columbia Gorge 
Tour. I took my mother down to the Multnomah Hotel, which was the pickup place for the Gray Line. 
The driver helped me to put her on the bus. We took a taxi down from our home here in Laurelhurst 

[a residential development of 144 acres in NE and SE Portland, undertaken in 1909]. She was kind of 
unresponsive and didn't smile. She knew she was on the bus and so forth, and I tried to get her interested 
in things. When we got up there to Multnomah Falls Lodge, everybody got out of the bus, and the driver 
came back to me and helped me with my mother to get her out of the bus. When she got down off the 
bus, she looked up at the Falls and smiled, the first time in all this long time. She smiled and threw a kiss 
and spelled out b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l. The tears came to my eyes. I could hardly believe it that she smiled, and 


that there was something n life that she loved that she saw again. From then on she improved and got 
well. For many years she was herself again — not many years, but two or three years. 


21. When we got home, I decided that I was going to buy a car and take her out. I took her out every 
day, rain or shine, until she died. I bought this car, and the first place I went was up to the [Columbia 
River] Highway. Just below Mist Falls, which is twice as high as Multnomah Falls. It is about 1200 feet 
high — it was named by Lewis and Clark — I noticed a logging operation. I didn't know that they were 
logging. I thought that maybe they were relocating the road. Then I got to thinking about it. I thought 

I had better go up there again and see what they were doing. I walked up to this little shack where the 
logging operations were. I said, “Hello, hello, anybody here?” This man came out of his place and asked 
me what I wanted. I said, “I just want to know what is going on here. Are they building another road?” 
He said, “No, we are logging. This man bought all of this land here, and we are going to log the whole 
thing. “Up above, all that land has been bought for delinquent taxes and that is all going to be logged.” 
That was the watershed for Wahkeena Falls. To think of all that beautiful blue-green fir! You know, 

the hardwoods come up quickly and they don't get the sunlight. They had a hard time getting there in 
the windstorms down the Gorge. The fir trees, that beautiful blue-green in the Gorge, was rapidly being 
logged, I found out. 


22. I went to the Forum, of which I'm a member. I'm a life member, by the way; I was given a life 
membership. I reported to the Board what I had seen. Right away Mrs. Howard Arnest, president, 
appointed me chairman of the Save-The-Gorge Committee. I called a meeting right away, and we met 
with the Natural Resources Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. They couldn't believe that the 
land was being sold for delinquent taxes, and that these loggers were using those trees. Although they 
weren't good trees, they could be used for chips, for wood chips. 


23. I looked up in the records and spent days and days with Gertrude Dunn, another committee member, 
and found out thousands of acres had been sold up there in the Gorge for delinquent taxes. The county 
didn't keep that land. A good part of it from the Sandy River up to the forest boundary at Wahkeena 
Falls, and the remaining parcels of land up in the Columbia Basin at the Multnomah Falls Basin, were 
sold for $3 and with timber growing on it for $4 an acre, for $7 and $8 an acre down the highway. They 
sold it to private individuals. Our committee was just a fact-finding committee. It came out in the paper, 
and I had a hearing before the County Commissioners. Marshall [Newport] Dana [1885-1966; editor of 
the Editorial Page at the Oregon Journal, 1938-1951] advised me. He wouldn't take the leadership of the 
Gorge Conservation because he was so much involved in many other conservation projects, but he said, 
“Mrs. Jensen, you take the leadership and I promise you I'll never let you down. I will always be in the 
background. When you need advice, you come to me and I'll help you.” 


24. I tried to help the Indians to save Celilo Falls. I got them a re-hearing when I was back in New York 
and Washington with Senator Wayne Morse [1900-1974; D-Oregon, 1945-1969]. Then I had them in the 
pulpit in New York City at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church. The minister, Dr. Ralph Walker, there 
was the former pastor of the White Temple here, Mr. Dana's pastor. Mr. Dana had taught Sunday School 
there for 40 years. This wonderful minister went with me to the Rockefeller Foundation to see what to 
do, to call on this great man, Mr. Horace Marden Albright [1890-1987]. My son, Frederic Charles Jensen 
(Jr., 1931-1988), was with me. He was going to Columbia University at the time. He went to Reed, too. 
Mr. Albright was past chief of the National Park Service. He arranged with the chief of the Park Service 
a meeting for me down in Washington, where I had never been before. 


25. I went down to Washington, and on the way over to Representative [Homer D.] Angell's [R-Oregon, 
1938-1954] office, I noticed these Indians sitting in the office of the congressman from Washington. 

I went in and asked them, “Are you from Celilo?” They said, “Yes, we are back here to be in the 
Eisenhower Inaugural Parade’’. I told them I thought it was terrible that this dam was going to cover up 
Celilo Falls [on the Columbia River, just east of The Dalles, OR; the oldest continuously inhabited site 
(12,000+ years) in North America, submerged by The Dalles dam in 1957] and that I wanted to help. We 
became great friends, Chief Alex Saluskin [among the Yakama delegation to Congress]. There was about 
four or five of them. I had them come up to New York and they were in the pulpit therewith this minister 
from the White Temple. Afterwards they had a reception for them in the parlors there. Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church was in a building on the first floor. I think it was where one of the big buildings stands 
now. [Current address (2017) 30 E 31* St., not far from the Empire State Building (350 Fifth Ave., 
between 33” and 34" Streets.)] I don't think it is the Empire State Building, but right across from there. 


26. I couldn't do anything for the Indians. They couldn't do anything for the Indians because it was 
already [1950] passed by Congress to build that dam up there. Although it was supposed to be up above 
the Falls, the Engineers decided to build it down further, and that inundated the Falls. The people in New 
York at that church service wanted so much to help. They were so good to the Indian Chiefs. I got a car, 
a limousine with a chauffeur to pick them up to bring them to my hotel, and I took them all over New 
York City on a sight seeing trip. Years later when I was up at some salmon feast, I think it was a salmon 
feast, one of the Indian Chiefs happened to be there from Yakima and recognized me. Oh my, the 
reception I got from the Indian people up there! 


27. When the dam was built, I was asked to ride in the parade when it was dedicated. After the parade, I 
took a taxi up to Celilo Village. It cost me about $10 for taxi fare. I went to see Chief Tommy Thompson 
[ca. 1855-1959, Chief of the Wyam at Celilo Village from 1906], who grieved. 


[This last paragraph presents problems of chronology. Completion of the Dalles Dam was marked by 
two events. The flood gates of the Dam were shut on 10 March 1957; Celilo Falls and the ancestral lands 
on either side of the Columbia were inundated within hours. The procedure culminated over two years 
later with an elaborate dedication ceremony on 10 September 1959 (also the centennial year of Oregon 
statehood). Gertrude states that she was invited to ride in the parade at the dedication of the Dalles Dam, 
an event was promoted as a national cause for celebration; Vice-President Richard Nixon spoke, and 
many other notables were also present. 


[Gertrude then relates that she went to visit Chief Tommy Thompson afterward, but the Chief had died 
on 12 April, five months before the second event. Newspaper coverage of the time, although sketchy, 
has been examined. I have talked with two people who attended the formal Dedication on 10 September. 
There appears to have been a reception following the first event (10 March), but no parade before 

or after. There was a special train with reserved seats to the Dedication in September, which returned 
thereafter to Portland. There was no reception I know of. Not one to exaggerate or to fabricate, 

Gertrude may have conflated several events to simplify her point. ] 


28. They all grieved so on losing their ancestral fishing grounds, which [was] part of their religion and 
was theirs by treaty forever, by treaty of 1865 [recte 1855], I think. It was always to be theirs. My son at 
Columbia tried very hard to save Celilo Falls. He went to Mrs. [Eleanor] Roosevelt [1884—1962, widow 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 32nd President of the U.S.] in New York, and she put it in her column [called 
“My Day,” 2 January 1953]. It went all over the nation in all of the papers to fight to save Celilo Falls 


and the fight save the beauty of the Columbia River Gorge. She said that her husband and she had been 
through that Gorge and they always remembered how beautiful it was. 


29. When I was in Washington [D.C.], the National Park authorities felt that the answer to the whole 
problem was to have a Columbia Gorge Commission. Just prior to that, there was a State [Oregon] 
Columbia Gorge Committee appointed. Mr. Dana was chairman of that. I was chairman of the 
subcommittee on exchanging land in the Gorge for land outside the Gorge—Bureau of Land Management 
from the Sandy River up to Wahkeena Falls, and then the Forest Service from Wahkeena Falls east. 

Now practically all the land up there is safeguarded, and the Oregon side of the Gorge is safe forever. 
The acquisitions up there in cooperation with the State Parks Department have been done. 


30. It has cost me a fortune, because there was no salary to this appointment. I had wonderful help 

and wonderful people to help me on the different Commissions. I served under Governor Patterson 

and Governor Holmes, twice under Governor [and later Senator, Mark] Hatfield. For a total of 16 

years [1953-1969] I was a member [and Chair] of the [Oregon] Columbia Gorge Commission. 

I have had a very interesting life. Although it has cost me a great deal of my fortune, I am thankful 

that I have the strength and the courage and God's help because He was always with me. He was my 
friend, and walked beside me when I went to these people in high places in New York and Washington. 
I was scared. Oh, I was scared! But I knew He was walking right beside me; He gave me great courage. 
Then I found these people were just as plain as you or I. The greater the people the plainer and nicer 
they are. Anyway, the Gorge is saved for all time. 


RW: Did you have a lot of trouble with the land transfers? 


31. No, I didn't, but I did have a lot of trouble in the beginning. I asked them to acquire lands of 
important value. Thornton T. Munger [(1883-1975) a pioneering research scientist for the U.S. Forest 
Service in the Pacific Northwest] was one of the great men who helped me. Marshall Dana always stood 
by me, and all these wonderful people. It is all in the Congressional Record and is on file down there at 
the Historical Society, all the stories of the different transfers. Senator [Richard] Neuberger [D-Oregon, 
1954-1960] wanted that to be part of the Congressional Record, and I was so surprised when they sent 
me a copy of it. 


32. The Highway Commission was dominated by a very famous engineer by the name of Baldock. 

He was a great engineer, Sam Baldock [Robert Hugh “Sam,” 1889 — ? ; Oregon State Highway 
Engineer 1932-1956] after whom the Baldock highway to Salem is named. He was a tyrant. Sam 
Boardman [Samuel H., 1874-1953] was head of the Parks Department. They didn't get along at all, 
because Baldock wanted all of the money that was allocated for roads. It got to the point that at the 
meetings there had to be an intermediary to talk between Baldock and Boardman. There was a meeting 
up in the U.S. National Bank board room attended by a lot of prominent people here as to what to do 
with the Gorge. I was flying blind all this way, but God was with me and showed me the way, and 
Marshall Dana, who knew the ropes of conservation, was the greatest conservationist this state has 
ever had, I think. 


33. The Highway Department said that they couldn't acquire any lands up there. They had money for 
roads — just as cold-blooded as could be. The Parks head at that time was dominated by Boardman; 

he was afraid of Baldock, I am sure, because he was such a powerful man. The biggest industry in the 
whole State of Oregon is and was the State Highway Department. Millions and millions of dollars they 


spend for roads. I mean state industry. At this meeting the Highway Department weren't going to do 
anything. Afterwards I was talking to the Parks superintendent in the board room at the U.S. National 
Bank. I said, “Can't you do anything?” He said he couldn't. I said, “Whose jurisdiction is this under? 
Don't you have any say about these lands that are in jeopardy” He said, “No, it is all under the Highway 
Department, and Mr. Baldock is in charge of the Highway Department.” I said, “Who is Mr. Baldock? 
Who decides the policies? Isn't it the Oregon State Highway Commission? Aren't they appointed?” He 
said, “Yes, they are appointed by the Governor and they get mileage and so much a day.” I said, “They 
dominate the Parks Department, and they are dominated by Mr. Baldock? If the Governor appoints the 
Highway Department, then he can fire them.” There was a reporter standing there, and that got into 
The Oregonian. There was a whole column. After that I never had any trouble with the Highway 
Commission at all. 


34. I want to tell you how the logging was actually stopped. Lands were acquired through all these 
exchanges. I was back in Washington to see what could be done. The Rockefeller Foundation would 
do nothing toward acquisition up there, because they had been censured so much for taking the land 
off the tax rolls in the Grand Tetons. They had done so much up there. The ranchers and all of them 
were so mad because their taxes went up and all this land went off the tax rolls and went into Grand 
Teton National Park. 


35. I was back there in Washington after I was in New York in conference with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and at the hotel where my mother and I were staying was a convention. All these fine 
looking men were around there talking and slapping each other on the back. I saw one familiar face, and 
who was it but Sam Baldock. You know, when you are thousand of miles from home and you somebody 
you know, not know personally but just know who he is, you feel like you have known them, that they're 
a long lost friend. I went over to him, and he looked at me and said, “Mrs. Jensen”. I said, “Mr. Baldock, 
to meet you way back here in Washington!” I told him what my mission was back there. He was so 
jovial and kind and nice, and I invited him up to our room, which was just like a living room in the day, 
and made up into a bedroom at night. I told him what the problem was. He said, “Well, we'll fix that.” 

I couldn't hardly believe it. Sam Baldock, the tyrant of the State. He is dead now. He went to Arabia 
after he retired, and he was a great engineer over there. 


36. He said, “When you get home, you go up the highway, and you will see that the logging has been 
stopped.” He said, “I've got an idea.” Sure enough, this is how the logging was stopped. When I got 
home, I didn't know what he had in his mind. I went up the highway. Just as you turn to go down to 
Crown Point, there was a sign, “No Logging Trucks Beyond This Point’. Although the highways of 
Oregon are places of public use, he determined that it was too dangerous on the narrow highway with 
trucks coming from Eastern Oregon for logging trucks to bring logs on and for people driving cars. 

It was too dangerous because it was a narrow road. He was within his rights. His word held good. 
Those signs are still up there, and I always say, “God bless Mr. Baldock.” [On drives up the Gorge 
when I was a child, Gertrude would point these signs out. ] 


37. Mr. Dana was the one who suggested having a crown on Crown Point, the Vista House. That Vista 
House was built by the pennies, nickels and dimes of the school children of Portland. I was one of them 
that put my fortune...When I put money in my bank, my Punch and Judy Bank, my grandfather would 
always match it. I had five cents, and I put it in that fund for the Vista House. The Vista House cost 
$100,000. The children raised $25,000. It wasn't enough, so the county commissioners put in the rest of 
the money, and that was how it was built. The history of the and I put it in that fund for the Vista House. 
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The Vista House cost $100,000. The children raised $25,000. It wasn't enough, so the county 
commissioners put in the rest of the money, and that was how it was built. The history of the building 

of Vista House is on file. Mr. Dana had it done for me by Frank Shull, head of the county 
commissioners. Mr. Shull assigned a man to write up the whole history of the Vista House so I would 
have it. I have it in my files, and it is also on file up at the State Parks office, and I think you have a copy 
of it in your files at the Historical Society. It was never built for the commercialism it has been used for. 
It has been a great moneymaker for the State because it is on a percentage basis, but the State has been 
under an awful expense up there, because it leaks at times and they have had a terrible time with the 
leakage. 


38. That Vista House was built as a memorial to the Pioneer. It was never built for a store. My 
suggestion to the State Parks Advisory Board was to build another building on the back all that property. 
All of that land up there was acquired, that old tavern there and on the other side, that's all state park 
now. Also, it is a Natural Landmark, given that designation by the National Park Service. I worked for 
that for years to give it national recognition. Right on the railing, just as you come to the Vista House, 
you will see a bronze marker saying that it is a National Natural Landmark. I was up there at the 
dedication. I was asked to give the benediction, which was a prayer that Mr. Dana had written for me 
many years ago to give at the beginning of the Columbia Gorge Day luncheon, which was an annual 
event of the Portland Women's Forum at Multnomah Falls Lodge. That wonderful prayer I gave as the 
benediction at the end of the dedication of the beautiful memorial put up for the Lewis and Clark Trail 
Commission at Crown Point. 


39. [Sam] Lancaster, the great engineer who engineered the building of the [Columbia River Scenic] 
Highway — I never let up until there was a memorial to him. That memorial is a bas-relief from a picture. 
It's right to the right of the entrance. His daughter, who lives out in Forest Grove, helped the sculptor 

on that to be sure that it was just right. The wording on it was just exactly what I wanted. It was 

a composite of what Mr. Dana and a very dear friend of the family had suggested. The Highway 
Commission was adamant they they were going to have their own wording on it, but I won out, 

so it is a beautiful wording on there. 


40. The policy of the State was [that] anybody who had served two terms on a Commission was not 

to be reappointed. That is why I wasn't reappointed by Governor McCall. This wonderful woman, Mrs. 
Robert Warren, her name is Nani Warren, is head of the [Oregon Columbia Gorge] Commission since 
then. You can only serve two terms according to the policy of the State. I had served, I think, four four- 
year terms. But the Forum honored me with a memorial at Chanticleer Point, which is called Portland 
Women's Forum State Park. It is 100 feet higher than Crown Point and is where you get the first view 
of the Gorge about a mile this side of Crown Point on the old Highway. The first money that was raised 
toward the purchase of that point for $5,000 from Julius Meier's son, Jack Meier, was raised by my 
house at a Christmas party. We raised $400 at that party, and that was the down payment. Miss 
Evangeline Philbin, founder of the Forum, was the head of the committee to raise the rest of it. She did, 
and did lots more, too. It was really a garbage dump behind those bushes and weeds. She had it leveled, 
and then when it was turned over to the state, the State Parks Department spent a lot of time making 

a plan for a beautiful viewpoint there. It is a beautiful viewpoint. There are benches there and a big 
direction-finder of red Scotch granite. 


41. A few years later the women decided they were going to honor me with this bronze plaque and this 
drinking fountain. They turned over $1,000 to the State Parks Department, and they designed this 
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fountain of rock and dedicated this bronze plaque at Chanticleer Point, dedicated May 21, 1970, about 
one and a half miles west of Crown Point overlooking the Gorge. By the way, they honored me as 
Woman of the Year twice, and I have received the highest award for conservation in the United States 

by the Department of the Interior, and also the Gold Beaver of the Isaac Walton League. Oh, so many 
great things of appreciation have been given to me in awards. The plaque says: “Gertrude Glutsch 
Jensen, Chairman, Columbia River Gorge [Commission], 1953-1969. Mrs. Jensen's dedicated efforts to 
safeguard the grandeur of the great Gorge of the Columbia River helped to preserve, develop and protect 
the recreation, scenic and historic areas of God's handiwork. Also, her 20 years as a leader of the 
Portland Women's Forum activities in this field is living testimony of her great contribution, and 

is hereby honored. The Portland Women's Forum, 1970.” 


42. The real story of the Gorge is not only in the Congressional Record, but in a book called The 
Resources for the Future. That is about an inch and a half thick, and eight by ten inches. It was from a 
grant to Dr. McKinley of Reed College, who was my political science professor. He spent three or four 
months once a week coming to my home to go through the files. He got the real story of the Gorge, and 
how it was saved. This book I am asking you to take down to have that pertaining to the Gorge put on 
file with the Historical Society. I think it should be copied and put also down at the University of 
Oregon. I wouldn't impose on you to make a copy for them, but I would like very much for you to send 
it down to the University of Oregon those four pages, if you could, to Mr. Al Kemp at the reference 
library of the University of Oregon to put in the Gertrude Jensen file I have given them. 


43. The State Planning Board was abolished by the legislature a year or two later, so this plan for 
preserving the Gorge and zoning the Gorge and its changes was never carried out, because there was 
not a planning board to do it. So I got ahold of that plan and carried through on that. That was my Bible 
and that was my guide. 


44. John Yeon [Jr., noted Portland architect, 1910-1994] is a wonderful person. He came to my house 
one day. He called me and said that he would like to meet me. He is a very shy individual, a very fine 
person. He said maybe he could give me some pointers on the Gorge, and told me about this study. 

I said that I had it, and that is what I was following through on. He was greatly pleased. When he left, 
his parting words were, “Mrs. Jensen, I want to give you some advice. There is a man in this highway 
department that rules the highway department. He is a wonderful man, and his name is Mr. Sam 
Baldock. He's a fine friend, but he's a bad enemy. I had the unfortunate experience of going against 
him one time and disagreeing with him, and we aren't friends any more. If you can just get his 
friendship, it will help you a lot, but don't have him as an enemy; he is a bad enemy.” God took hold 
there and showed me the way, and made the meeting possible for me to meet Mr. Baldock personally 
back here in Washington, D.C., and I made a friend out of him. 


RW: What was the incident where you were against him? 
45. He was against me. He was fighting me. I wasn't against him. He wanted all the funds. He wanted 
nothing for acquisition up there in the Gorge. He wouldn't have any money allocated through the Parks 


Department at all toward saving the Gorge. 


RW: Has your family been involved in this with you over the years? 
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46. My son has been helping me a great deal. His name is Frederic Charles Jensen [Jr.]. I am working 
on a book that I have been urged to write. I have everything ready to go together. I have my outline, and 
there have been two or three publishers who would like to see it when I have some of it completed. That 
is my intention. Last Christmas I was laid low with heart failure and taken to the hospital by ambulance 
more dead than alive. I am just getting back on my feet now, and here it is nearly Christmas a year later. 
After the first of the year I will get busy on that. I sold my big home over in Laurelhurst, where I lived 
for 50 years, and I am [now] in this lovely apartment over on [NE] 46". I enjoy it very much; it is 
smaller, and [is] a corner apartment on the southwest corner of [NE] 46" and Halsey. I hope to get at my 
book in 1978 and have it finished. It would be named, The Great Gorge of the Columbia River. Maybe 
it will be published by the Historical Society. It would be a nice book, because it will be of historical 
interest to people to know know just what we have here. To me it is a great temple built not with human 
hands. When you go up there and you come back, you are just so refreshed and alive in spirit. 


[Gertrude suffered from periodic depression, as did her mother. I asked her several years after she had 
moved whether she had begun composition of the history she mentions. She told me that she had been 
seriously depressed for a period after having moved, and that her files were too dispersed to undertake 
what she had planned. ] 


47. Mr. [Charles Paul] Keyser, who was head of the city parks system of Portland [Portland Parks 
Superintendent, 1917-1950] for 40 years, was a very dear friend of mine. He lived at the University 
Club, and often we would have lunch together. He told me that the parks up in the Gorge at the time the 
County built the Columbia River Highway were given to the City of Portland. Those were all City parks 
up there in the Gorge. Shepperd's Dell, Crown Point, Benson Park, Multnomah Falls, Wahkeena Falls, 
and part of Oneonta Gorge were all a gift from Simon Benson [1851-1942; Oregon timber magnate]. 
Simon Benson heard that the water power from Wahkeena Falls, one of the most beautiful falls in the 
Gorge, just this side of Multnomah Falls, was to be used for water power for a mill, a textile mill, to be 
built by Coopey. I showed you the picture of it at Coopey Falls. He couldn't think of the beautiful falls 
being destroyed. He bought Wahkeena Falls from Mr. Coopey and gave it to the city. Also Multnomah 
Falls and Oneonta he bought and gave to the city. Just think, those were all City parks up there. Then, at 
the time the County turned over the Columbia River Highway to the State, Mr. Keyser turned over these 
parks to the State also, but they were City parks. [English born, Charles Coopey ( ? —? ) was a founder 
of Portland Woolen Mill in St. Johns; Coopey Creek, Coopey Falls and Upper Coopey Falls, all near 
Angels Rest at the western end of the Gorge, are named for him.] 


48. It also should be recorded—Mr. Keyser was very anxious that this be put down in my book-that the 
Union Pacific, which was then the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, gave all the ground there 
as a gift where Multnomah Falls Lodge is and where the station was. All of that land and Lower 
Multnomah Falls was a gift of the railroad company. There should be a plaque up there, and he helped 
me with the wording on the plaque. That is another thing I am going have done this year. I have the 
wording for a plaque there in appreciation of what Mr. Benson did with those wonderful gifts of the 
upper falls, and Wahkeena and Oneonta, and also the grounds and the lower falls from the railroad 
company. I think that this should be down as a matter of record. 


49. There were many gifts up there in the Gorge. George Shepperd, after whom Shepperd's Dell is 


named, used to have church services for his family there at the dell because he loved it so. He gave that 
dell to the city at the time the highway was built. 
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50. Crown Point was owned by a man by the name of Lund who had a farm up there. I interviewed 
Miss Lund, who died not very long ago, Thora Lund. Miss Lund gave me the story of her father's gift of 
Crown Point to the city. There should be a plaque up there acknowledging that gift. She said that her 
father had a bench down there at the Point, and would often go down there and sit on the bench and 
watch the sunset. That point where Crown Point is situated, that rock is between 40 and 50 million years 
old. The Cascade Mountains were an uplift. There were many volcanic vents, Crown Point being one of 
them, and Rooster Rock being another where the lava came up. That is why they are all basalt. That was 
all an uplift from the great forces beneath the earth that made that mountain range that trapped the ocean 
between that mountain range and the Rocky Mountains. At one time the ocean extended to the Rocky 
Mountains. Then this uplift came and the Cascade Mountains came up, and the ocean was trapped in 
there. There were terrible disturbances and volcanic eruptions from all of the vents, and this great Gorge 
was made. 


51. Ido want you to know that the Lund family gave that land up there. They had their farm there, and 
their barn just up toward the Larch Mountain road. During that terrible fire, I think it was the Yacolt 
Burn when everything just caught on fire—it was terrible fire weather-this fire came through the Gorge 
and destroyed Mt. Hamilton's timber. It was second-growth fir, and didn't have any cones to reproduce 
the trees again. That never did grow back on Mt. Hamilton across from Cascade Locks. This burn, or 
one of these forest fires, swept through the Gorge. Maybe it wasn't that one (Yacolt Burn) because there 
have been several terrible forest fires up there. Her mother was home there with this little baby, and her 
father had gone to town. She saw this fire coming and was terrified. She didn't know what to do. She 
couldn't run with the baby and she put the baby in a pit, so if the fire came while she was gone, it would 
go over and the baby wouldn't be burned. She went for help. It was very sparsely settled up there, and 
still is. When she got back, the barn and all their chickens and cows were all burned. Everything was 
burned, but the baby was safe. They moved to Portland after that, and the father worked in the Inman- 
Poulsen mill. That is the Lund family. I am awful glad that we added this to it of how Crown Point was 
acquired. They call it The Rock. 


52. ...Speaking of South Portland, there was sic really three parts of South Portland. There was the part 
up to Caruthers Street, or Marquam Gulch. That was South Portland. Then the part from there south was 
the Lair Hill District. We didn't call it Lair Hill at that time, but that was on the other side of the gulch. 
Beyond that, south, was Fulton. I lived in the part called South Portland, which was this side of the 
gulch. Many people don't know that there was a gulch there called Marquam Gulch. There were two 
bridges across Marquam Gulch, which was on First Street. We lived on First and Lincoln. Then there 
was another bridge, I think on Second and Marquam Gulch. 


53. There were many Jewish children that lived up there, and many Italian children. The Jewish 
children were mostly children of the refugees from Russia who had fled to this country. My playmates 
were the Jewish children and the Italian children. They had been brought over by relatives in this 
country to escape the persecution in Russia [the pogroms of the late 19" and early 20" centuries]. Every 
one of those playmates made good. It is a strange thing, but children of poor parents usually make the 
biggest names for themselves and really go places, I have found. Some of our best citizens in town came 
from South Portland in the Jewish children whose parents realized the value of an education and of 
liberty which they found in this country. 


54. My grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. William Druck, with whom I lived as a child with my mother, Nellie 
Glutsch, who was a deaf mute, lived at First and Lincoln on the northeast corner. It was a quarter-block 
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surrounded by a picket fence. My grandmother had a beautiful flower garden. There was a cherry tree, a 
plum tree, raspberry, loganberry and gooseberry bushes, and a big holly tree. On the back of the property 
facing Lincoln Street was a stable where our old horse, Bird, which was a beautiful brown horse, and 
buggy were housed. Down at the beach at Seaview, at my grandparents' summer home, there was a 
buggy also and a stable. [Gertrude said that other Portland families with sufficient means had similar 
summer homes, and that they were easy to reach by steamboat west on the Columbia.] In the summer 
when we went down to Seaview near Long Beach, they took the horse with them, and they had a buggy 
down there to ride on the beach and ride around, which was great. 


55. Some of my happiest memories and the nicest part of my life has been my childhood, 
because I had a very happy childhood. .., 


56. Perhaps you'd like to know a little about South Portland. The gulch was filled in over the years. 
You know where Terwilliger Park is, where you make the first turn on Terwilliger Boulevard, where the 
lilac gardens are? That was all the city dump, and there was always garbage burning there and always a 
terrible smell. That was the garbage dump for the City of Portland. That was all filled in, and the gulch 
also was filled in. Now you would never know that there was a gulch there at all and that there had been 
bridges over there. It was pretty deep. It came from Marquam Hill. The creek came down under the 
bridges there and went to the river. That is part of the past. 


57. One of the nice memories of my childhood is the Neighborhood House up there. That was before 
there were community houses all over and a lot of parks. This was owned by the Council of Jewish 
Women. These well-to-do women gave so much of their time and efforts to make life brighter for the 
children in South Portland. I was a member of the Neighborhood House as a child. There was swimming 
there and a gymnasium and sewing classes and a library. That library was really something. I remember 
Miss Blumenthal and so many of the Jewish ladies. I can't recall their names now, but they were so kind 
and so dear to all of the little children who went there. I remember the sewing class there. The boys and 
the girls, they just couldn't hardly wait until their classes were held. They did a magnificent job. That 

is still standing. It is on Second just block from where Failing School is. It is a brick building. It's right 
across from the museum on Second Street in Lair Hill. That museum there used to be a fine home. Later 
it was the county hospital. Now I believe it is a community house. It's about six blocks beyond Caruthers 
Street. 


58. Failing School [founded 1883; present (2017) building 049 SW Porter St., 1912; closed 1959; since 
1996 the main campus of the National College of Natural Medicine] was the school on the other side 
of the gulch, and Shattuck School was the school for South Portland on this side of the gulch. It was on 
Fifth and Harrison. It used to be called Harrison Street School when my aunt went to school there. 

It was a big wooden building. Later they moved to Shattuck School about a block away which was a 
brick building and which is [now] part of Portland State. That was the first school to have a swimming 
pool, and Millie Schloth was the swimming teacher for the girls. She was a wonderful woman. 


59. Alfred Keller, who became a great violinist, was a schoolmate of mine, also Miriam Deaver and 
Frances Barbey. There were so many of the people I have kept in touch with. It is always such a treat 
to see them. I still see them once in a while. Frances Dailey was teacher out at Catlin School for many 
years. Her brother was Admiral Barbey. They were all genuine good people there in South Portland, 
just the salt of the earth. 
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60. One of our neighbors was the Reeds of Reed College, Simeon G. Reed [1830-1895]. He was one of 
the owners of the steamboat company. After he died, his wife [Amanda, d. 1904] made her will and left 
her fortune for an institute of higher learning. Reed College started out in a building across town on the 
west side. It started out as Reed Institute. Later one of Reed's partners, Mr. W. M. Ladd [son of William 
S. Ladd], gave this land out where Reed College is situated for a college, and then the fortune of 

Mrs. Reed was used to build these buildings. Dr. Foster was the first president. I am a member of 

the Foster - Scholz Club; that is, students who went to school there and graduated before 1930. 


61. I was there in 1926. The Reed Institute was in a building around Twelfth Street or someplace over 
there. It was there for a few years. When I was in Long Island on a visit, I was shown the residence of 
Diamond Jim Brady. It was really the same building as Eliot Hall, the residence building, where the 
classes are held. The building was just like Eliot Hall at Reed College. They were copied after one of the 
buildings at Oxford University in England, not after an Oxford building, but his building was copied 
after a castle in Ireland. The only difference between the building out at Reed College and that building 
was that it had a corkscrew-style chimney pot. It was a replica of it, so it was like seeing an old friend. 


62. We had many old-fashioned vegetables and fruits, and had a lovely lawn on the side with cabbage 
roses and clematis and hycinths and all kinds of lovely flowers. They [?the Reeds] had a Chinese 
gardener. On Monday they had a German washwoman come in. On Tuesday she came to do the ironing. 


63. There were some peculiar characters that used to go by our house to preach downtown. One was 
Umbrella Jimmy. The kids would run after him and make fun of him, and he would get awfully mad. 
There was an old lady that used to go down and preach whether there was anyone around or not, down 
on First and Madison. 


64. I must tell you about the First Street Show. That was one of the first nickelodeons in town. They 
were called nickelodeons because it only cost a nickel to go to the show. I was permitted to go the show 
on Friday nights because that was always The Perils of Pauline, or a good serial or an Indian picture. 

If there was an Indian picture playing, I wanted to see that. So I would get my five cents from my 
grandfather to go to the nickelodeon down on First Street down between Madison and Main, but this 
one, which was owned by Weinstein and Whittenburg, was quite a show. They didn't have talkies in those 
days. Someone played the piano to make music while the show was going on. There was all kinds of 
different music for different scenes. 


65. On Third Street there was a Catholic Church, the St. Lawrence Catholic Church. That is no more. 
The family of a friend of mine gave the land for that church. The Fahie family. She later became Mrs. 
Mark O'Neill, the wife of a prominent lawyer here. 


66. The one landmark up there was Dr. Cottel's drugstore [pronounced Koh-TEL I'm told, but have not 
confirmed]. Dr. Cottel owned this drugstore. I can see him just like he was here with his moustache and 
his kind ways. That was on First and Sherman, the northwest corner. Across the street was Goldstein's 
Hardware Store. Dr. Cottel did many of the deliveries of babies in South Portland. In fact, I was one of 
his babies. He took care of my mother when I was born. There was a lifelong friendship, not only 
between Dr. Cottel's and myself, but between his son and myself. About three or four days ago I read in 
the paper that Charlie Cottel, the son, [had] died. I think he died of leukemia. He lived out in Oswego. 
Many times in the last few years I have thought of calling Charlie and going to see him, or making some 
arrangements to see him. He was in my thoughts because I liked Charlie. He had a brother whom I didn't 
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know, but my mother often told me about this terrible thing that happened. This brother was playing at 
First and Sherman in the street. In those days we had streetcars and a streetcar came along and some way 
or another he got hit by the streetcar and was run over. My mother said that Dr. Cottel went out, picked 
him up in his arms, and carried him into the drugstore, and he was dead. 


67. Another memory of Dr. Cottel's drugstore that many will share with me is the little gold pig that was 
about two feet long which he had on the shelf. We thought that was very exciting. Then he had an Indian 
with braids and a wrinkled face that stood there. That Indian and that little gold pig were really 
memories that one doesn't forget, also the smell of those old drugstores. There was a drugstore down 

on Third and Madison, too. My aunt was walking home from downtown one day, and she talked to Dr. 
Plummer, who owned this drugstore. She said, “Those are awfully nice-looking cherry trees you have 
here in front for sale.” He said, “If you will carry it home, I will give you one.” He gave her this cherry 
tree and she carried it home, and that grew to be a huge big Black Republican Cherry tree. We had 
cherries off that tree for many years. 


RW: How were the drug stores different from now? What were they like? 


68. They didn't have soda fountains in them. They didn't have very much else but drugs and patent 
medicines. I remember swamp root and sarsparilla and Castoria and some of those drug remedies, patent 
medicines. My grandparents bought them. That was on the south side of the block on First Street. 


69. On the corner where the streetcar turned was Robison's Dry Goods Store. Robison was a rather large 
man. He was Jewish and had a very nice wife. He and his wife and two sons had this dry goods store. 

In those days you didn't go out and buy a dress; you usually made it. My grandmother used to make 

my dresses for me. She had a sewing machine in the bay window. The window looked right out on 

Mt. Hood. It was so pretty to see the reflection of the sunset on Mt. Hood. They call it the alpenglow. 
The Robisons were awfully nice, and these two young fellows who helped in the store were so 

obliging. They found the hooks and eyes and all those things that you needed, remnants especially. 

My grandmother was always the one who wanted to buy remnants. One time she bought some red 
flannel plaid stuff—they called it stuff then—and made me a two-piece suit. It was so loud I was ashamed 
to go to school. I thought everybody would be looking at me with that loud flannel dress on. 


70. The Robison Home here for the Jewish people—the money for that was given by the boys. 

Mrs Robison, after her husband died, had a penthouse up on the top of that big apartment across from 
Lincoln High School. I went to her ninetieth birthday party. These two men whom I had known as boys 
flew out from New York. They had become immensely wealthy. I was so glad to see them, and they 
were so glad to see Gertrude. I probably will never see them again. Mrs. Robison died soon afterward. 
So many of the old--timers from South Portland who were her Jewish friends were at that party, 

and I was invited. Whenever I see the name of the Robison Home, I think of the Robisons and their 
tremendous wealth in the merchandising business in materials in New York, and dresses and clothing. 
They were big clothing wholesalers. 


71. That is one of the nice memories that I have of the Robisons, the First Street Show, the Perils of 
Pauline, Charlie Cottel's drugstore and Goldstein's Hardware Store, where I bought a beautiful dish for 
my grandmother's birthday. They had beautiful dishes in there. The one I bought had a gold background 
and roses underneath the pressed glass. My grandmother loved that. 
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72. Going south from Sherman Street, there was a drugstore another block up with a fountain. Right 
across from that on the east side of the street was an Episcopal Church called St. Matthew's Episcopal 
Church. I always had to go to Sunday School. I went to St. Matthew's Church to Sunday School. Elsie 
Perry and I were confirmed there. I didn't know very much about this church until Arthur Spencer of the 
Historical Society had a piece in the Trinity Church paper on the history of the Episcopal Church, and it 
told about this mission that they had down on First and Caruthers. That is where St. Matthew's Church 
was. That is where I was baptized and confirmed. Reverend Breck was the preacher there. I guess you 
would call him a priest. He was a fine man, with a goatee. He was so kind. 


73. Going farther south toward the gulch on the west side of First Street was a fish market. I've 
forgotten the name of the lady who had it. She had these fish swimming around in the window. 
It was a kosher market. My grandfather always bought kosher veal roast for Sunday dinner. 
That was quite a treat. 


74. Then across the street on the east side before you came to the bridge was Koessel and Frey Meat 
Market. I remember Koessel had red hair and a red moustache. In those days, meat markets didn't have 

a lot of other things. They had these big chopping blocks and had sawdust on the floor. That was Koessel 
and Frey's Meat Market. 


75. Coming back down to our home, there is a tree that is standing, a great big locust tree about two of 
three stories high. During the urban renewal they left that tree.. They tenderly cared for it and had a tree 
surgeon come and trim it as it should be trimmed. When I traveled to New York one time, my seat 
partner as far as Seattle was one of the heads of Urban Renewal. I said, “I hope they don't cut my tree 
down.” He said, “They won't, because any tree that is standing there will be left.” That tree is up there. 
It is on First and Lincoln. I am hoping that, during my lifetime, there will be a bronze plaque put there 
in memory of my grandparents. My grandfather planted that tree when I was a little girl. That, too, 
seems like yesterday. That tree is part of the living South Portland. I am 74 now, and that was planted 
when I was three or four years old. 


76. My mother was born up [near to] where the Armory now stands. My people came from Germany 

to Australia, and then took three months to come over to San Francisco on a sailing vessel because they 
were becalmed. My grandfather worked for the Union Iron Works. They came to Portland on the Elder, 
one of those big sailing ships. He started this machne shop, blacksmith shop and iron works, down at the 
foot of Oak Street. [Gertrude told me several times that when William Druck first settled in Portland, 

he set up his forge on the northeast corner of [SW] Second Ave. and Ankeny St., where Dan and Louis' 
Oyster Bar is now situated. He made the wedges that were used to split the trees here in the Northwest 
before they had these chain says. They were tempered with cod liver oil. He worked very hard and 
amassed a substantial fortune. He had three daughters and three sons. 


77. I guess I am the only one left. There are two cousins who live in Portland, of the descendants 
of William Druck and his wife, Sophie. I am the senior member of the family, now. 


78. My grandmother was a great Christian woman. She read her German Bible every night and also her 
prayer book, [also] in German. We prayed together. She taught me German prayers. I know a little bit of 
German. I took German in high school and college. I remember one of the things I had to do at Reed 
was to translate, and that was really something. 
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79. I got a lot out of Reed College. Dr. Frank Loxley Griffin was wonderful. He was a math teacher, 
and then there was “Biology” Griffin. He was the biology teacher—Dr. Lawrence Griffin. Then there 
was Dr. Cerf and Dr. Scholz. I remember my professors out there. Dr. McKinley wrote that book for 
Resources for the Future. | am very glad that you had copies of that made. That was quite a task he took 
on. He was my political science professor. The first president was Dr. Foster. The president when I went 
to school there was Dr. Scholz, a wonderful man. Everybody loved him. Toward the end of the year he 
died of a acute appendix attack, and his wife was left with three little children, and we felt a terrible loss 
in losing Dr. Scholz. Everyone grieved for her. I remember the funeral. There was a long funeral 
procession out to Riverview Cemetery. There isn't a time that I go out there that I don't go by his grave. 
Those students that went to school there before 1930 are members of the Foster-Scholz Club. It meets 
four or five times a year for lunch. It is awfully nice to see the students of your childhood. That is what 
the Foster-Scholz Club is. There are a couple [of] women that are quite elderly, and they went there 
when Foster was president. It is a fine school, and, as I say, it is patterned after one of the buildings 
either at Oxford or Cambridge and an Irish castle. 


RW: What did you and your mother do after your grandparents died? 


80. My grandmother died of pneumonia in 1916. My grandfather died in 1918 in Coronado, California. 
He and I went down there hoping that the climate would be better for him. One of my aunts lived down 
there. He died about a month later. After my grandparents died, my mother and I sold our big home over 
there and moved into a small home over in Laurelhurst between 39th and 41st on Ash. It was a two- 
bedroom house. That is where I spent my girlhood after my grandparents died. That was in 1918. 


[Although I do not recall her mentioning it, the record confirms this. An instrument recorded on 22 May 
1918 (Book 757, page 97, Multnomah County) grants title to N[ellie] Glutsch of Lot 18, Block 103 of 
Laurelhurst, which lot is indeed the site mentioned. Probably not long afterward, they moved down the 
street to a house at (then) 1203 SE Ash St.] 


81. Nearly 50 years ago we bought a house a block over on [SE] 39th [now (2017) César Chavez Blvd.] 
and Ankeny [St.] on the northeast corner, and that is where I raised my boy. My grandchildren, he, and 
his wife lived there with me for several years. My three grandsons, who are now in their twenties, were 
raised there, and now I have two little great-granddaughters [vecte three great-granddaughters and one 
great-grandson]. I had lived over in Laurelhurst for years until I sold my home a few months ago and 
moved into this lovely duplex over here on [NE] 46th and Halsey. I am right on the bus line and close 

to everything. I love it here. My housekeeper for 20 years, Mildred Nelson, a lovely colored lady, who 
is a wonderful Christian, makes her home here with me. She has certain people who she works for 
during the week, and then she is away with friends over the weekend. It is wonderful to have somebody 
here that you have such high regard and love for. 


82. I am past president of the Presidents Club. Twenty-seven years ago I was president. Next month past 
presidents will be honored at a luncheon of the club. It is composed of [?the; seems unlikely] hundred 
past presidents. It is one of the oldest clubs here. A person is voted in if there is a vacancy. This is the 
third year I have been senior past president. I never thought 25 years ago that I would be the oldest 
president. I mean the farthest back. I am a life member of the Portland Women's Forum, and that is 
always a wonderful affair to be honored twice each year as past Woman of the Year, both by the Forum 
and yesterday by the Chamber of Commerce, and the Forum when they announced the Woman of the 
Year for this year. It is quite an affair, one of the big affairs of the year, the January meeting when they 
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announce the Woman of the Year. I have been Woman of the Year for the original Portland Women's 
Forum, and also for the regular Women's Forum. That is in conjunction with the Chamber of Commerce. 
I am a member and past President of the Alaska- Yukon Society of Oregon. There are several other things 
that I have taken part in. I have always enjoyed doing things constructively. 


[The following provides background for the next paragraph] 
< Portland Monthly (Martin Patail), 20 April 2010 > 
May 1970 


Angered by the Ohio National Guard's killing of four student protesters at Kent State 
University (May 04 1970), Portland State students barricade the South Park Blocks and stage 
a massive weeklong antiwar demonstration. City Commissioner Frank Ivancie sends in a 
125-man tactical police squad that storms a first aid tent and sends 28 students to the 
hospital. As one student recalls, “I looked up in time to see a cop come right down on me 
with a club, with a big grin on his face.” Mayor Terry Schrunk regrets the violence but 
remains firm: “I hoped it would never come to this.” A day after the clash on the South Park 
Blocks, a crowd of more than 4,000 marches on City Hall, led not by a long-haired radical, 
but by civic leader Gertrude Glutsch Jensen. They demand to see Mayor Schrunk. He 
declines. But 2,800 miles away in Washington, D.C.,Oregon Republican Senator Mark 
Hatfield hears the roar and adds to it by sending out 35,000 letters (under his free mailing 
privilege) signed by him and four other senators calling for aSenate amendment to cut off all 
funding for the war. 


83. One of the things I received a lot of criticism for was taking part in the peace parade. I am a life 
member of the Oregon Roadside Council. I have been on their board for about 25 years. I had just come 
down from a meeting at the Congress Hotel. I had seen all these people gathering outside, and [I] asked 
the bell captain what was going on. He said that it was a protest march against the war in Viet Nam, and 
also this terrible action of the Portland Police in beating up so many people up there at Portland State 
because of a demonstration that a certain element had been causing up there. They camped in front of 
the Lincoln High School building, and they tried to get them out and they couldn't. I had seen it on the 
television the night before in color. The bloodshed, it was a terrible thing. They just beat people up with 
their clubs, even crippled people, even people who were just curiosity onlookers who didn't have any 
part it in it. “Well,” I said, “You mean this is in protest of what happened yesterday?” He said, “Yes.” I 
said, “I want to take part in that.” There were five young men. I went up to one of them and asked if it 
was a peace march. There were over 100 ministers in the parade of 5,000. 


84. I asked if I could march in this parade. I said, “May I take your arm?” (Mr. Arthur Spencer 
remembers this so well because he thought it was wonderful what I did.) He said, “Yes, of course.” 
There was a man in front that played his guitar. He played, “We Shall Overcome”. They chanted that 
song as they went down Sixth Street [Avenue], and then up Oak Street, and then up Broadway. They 
marched very slowly. This young man who was so very nice to me told me he was from Viet Nam and 
what he had seen over there, and that if there was any way he could help to stop that holocaust he was 
going to do it. I said that I felt just the same. At the end of the parade, I gave a little talk to all of these 
young people. They didn't know who I was. I remember I had on a turquoise knit suit from China, and a 
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little turquoise hat. It was hard for me to walk very far, because I had this arthritis that was just coming 
on, not as bad as it was later. I'm getting over it now. 


85. At the end of the parade, I gave a talk. I said: “Remember what your parents have taught you, to 
have great love and regard for the United States, and don't let any subversive element come in and turn 
your minds. Do your own thinking. You yourself will tell you what is right and what is wrong.” Then 
they gave me a big hand, and several came over and kissed me. One was a beautiful young girl with 
features like Joe Bianco, the editor of the Northwest [Magazine] section of the [Sunday] Oregonian. 
There were tears streaming down her face. She said, “You don't know me, and I don't know you, but 
what you said has been a great turning point in my life. After what I saw of those police tactics and of 
what happened up there in the Park Blocks, I was ready to join the other side, but now nothing can turn 
me against my country.” There were tears going down her face, and I thanked her. I never saw her again. 
That was one of the touching things that I shall always remember. This young man took me down to the 
bus stop on Fifth Street. He was so glad as to what I had done. I never say him again either, but I learned 
that a couple of weeks later he was killed in a motorcycle accident. 


[This demonstration occurred on Tuesday 12 March 1970. A picture of Gertrude with the five young 
men she mentions at the head of the “parade” appeared on the front page of The Oregonian the next day, 
Wednesday 13 March 1970. See photograph and letter ($88) appended to this paper. ] 


86. That is an experience that I shall always remember, because some of the people that I had known so 
well, especially in the Portland Women's Forum and the Presidents Club, looked down their noses at me, 
and said that I was a communist and a traitor to the country. Many letters came complimenting me as to 
what I had done, and many letters came saying that when the soldiers were working so hard to protect 
our country and our interests over there in Viet Nam, that I should do a thing like that, should march at 
the head of protest, and that I should stand by them, the veterans and so forth. That wasn't the idea at all. 
It was the police tactics that were used up there and the needlessness for all this war. It was something 
that I felt. It is a free country. 


[I remember well the telephone calls Gertrude received during the week following that demonstration. 
They were from strangers as well as from acquaintances. She didn't discuss the content in detail, but I 
recall that some expressed support and agreement, while others ranged from reasoned opposition to 
streams of vilification, or the caller simply hung up when she answered the telephone. I recall her 
smiling on one such latter occasion when she returned to the dinner table, ] 


87. That made me very unhappy for weeks and weeks because wherever I went people would say that 
they saw me march in the parade and ask what made me do that. [I have been told by a former neighbor 
of Gertrude that Tom McCall (1913-1983), then Governor of Oregon, pointed at Gertrude in the chest 
and said, “You can't do that!”’] One distant relative who is a prominent lawyer here [Thomas J. White III 
(1910-1989), a cousin of Joan H. Jensen, Gertrude's daughter-in-law; Gertrude was an old friend of 
Nina, his mother, and so knew Tom from his youth] had a dinner party. He had a little too much to drink. 
He said, “I want to tell you something. There is something that has puzzled me. The Governor [Tom 
McCall, above] and I were just talking about it the other day. Here you are, the most prominent woman 
in the whole State of Oregon, and you have made a great name for yourself, and why you should ever do 
a thing like that, march [in] a parade with all that element?” I told him just exactly what I thought. We 
had harsh words, and I went out to my car and was going to leave. His wife [Eileen] came with tears in 
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her eyes, and begged me not to leave. He apologized. We are friends now. I said, “Tom, you and your 
friends wouldn't have the guts to do what I did, because you would be afraid of losing face. I can't do 
anything different than what my conscience tells me.” 


[This incident (§87, above) is quite telling. Tom was an imposing personality, and active in city (Port of 
Portland) affairs. No less ironic was the coincident (the demonstration was on 12 May) dedication (§41) 
on 21 May 1970 at Chanticleer Point of the bronze plaque (rf. §41), sponsored by the Portland Women's 
Forum, which commemorates Gertrude's achievements in conserving the Columbia Gorge in its natural 
state. That plaque was rededicated on 2 May 2013.] 


88. Finally, it got so bad that I wrote a piece in the paper, a letter to the editor, of why I marched 
[published 22 May 1970 in The Oregonian]. This was Hitler tactics they were using, and this was 
America. I received many nice letters in appreciation of my explanation. Even down in the First 
National Bank, a vice-president whom I knew so well came up to me in the bank one day and said, 
“Mrs. Jensen, why did you ever do such a thing? Why did you ever do that? You had no business taking 
part in that.” I said, “I didn't?” He said, “You have gone down in the estimation of thousands of people 
because they have all admired what you have done and then you spoil it.” 


89. To end this story, I went to the graduation exercises of Portland State over at the Coliseum. 
Afterwards, I went to the reception for Mr. Art Buchwald, the national columnist. It got around that I 
was there. This whole thing was up there at Portland State. This fine-looking man came over to me and 
said, “Are you Mrs. Jensen?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “I heard you were here, and I want to shake your 
hand.” He was the president of Portland State [Gregory Wolfe]. He said, ““You don't know what you have 
done for us, for the morale of the whole school. To think somebody of your prominence would march at 
the head of a parade to protest what was going on.” He put his arms around me and kissed me. He 
introduced me to this national columnist, Art Buchwald [humorist, 1925-2007]. He said, “This is the 
woman I was telling you about, who went right to bat for the cause against this element that has been 
trying to cause so much trouble. You don't know what she has done to bring around serenity at our 
school again.” Mr. Buchwald put his arms around me, and he kissed me too. So I got bussed twice. If I 
had to do it over again, I would do it a dozen times. You ask Arthur Spencer [a friend, employed at the 
Oregon Historical Society] about it. He will remember. 


90. The next day I thought I had better take a look around. All I had seen was in the newspapers. I went 
up there where all these fellows were camped and [saw] all kinds of ways of living. On all the streets 
were a bunch of papers tacked on the trees. Every place I looked, these fellows looked the other way. 

I said to one of them, “You don't know me. I was in the parade yesterday.” He said, “We all know who 
you are.” He looked so mean. That was the element that was causing all the trouble. My point was that 
they should have been thrown in jail—that's what the police department is [for] — if they were causing a 
disturbance up there, but the police couldn't get anything out of them. They were just squatting up there 
and causing all of this trouble and distributing their literature. I took some of their literature home. They 
said, “Help yourself.” But it was just as cold...I thought it was kind of queer, but you see, they didn't 
like it. I heard afterwards that all of these strikes and terrible trouble is caused by these people down in 
Oakland that had an upper room there, and all the plans are made in that room toward these 
demonstrations. That was why I was so criticized. People thought that maybe I was part of that. I'm not. 


91. A very dear friend of mine who was assistant state highway engineer, [and] who had charge of 
building the freeway out through the Columbia Gorge, called me up, and I was so glad to see him. His 
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name was Al Johnson. I said, “Al, how are you?” He said that he had something to talk to me about. He 
gave me holy hell for marching in that parade. He said, “Don't you know that you were just being 
used?” He told me that that was where this thing all started from and all of these different 
demonstrations are planned right there in Oakland. Well, coming from Al Johnson, who is an official of 
the State, I knew there must be something to it, but I said, “I wasn't used, Al. I went into that on my own 
free will in protest to what was done up there in the Park Blocks. He said, “They should have wiped that 
whole bunch out.” I said, “That was my point. They should have taken those fellows and put them in 
jail, but they hadn't done anything that they could be put in jail for.” They were just sitting there and 
refused to move. But oh, so many innocent people got hurt in that thing. 


92. I wanted to tell you that during my writing career I interviewed some famous people. I interviewed 
one billionaire, Axel Wenner-Gren, who was a munition[s] magnate from Norway or Sweden [Sweden, 
1881-1960; owner of Electrolux, a major manufacturer of vacuum cleaners and other home appliances]. 
I met him over in Hawaii at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel. That is a story in itself. He and his wife — she 
was a Kansas City opera singer [Marguerite Gauntier, née Liggett] — were in the parlors there. I was 
playing “Perfect Day” and some different pieces. She came over to me and asked if I could play a 
certain song, and I told her I could. I don't know if it was “Home, Sweet Home” or what. She sang with 
the most beautiful voice. We became acquainted. I had my car over there, and I had my mother. We 
stayed for six months. I was doing feature writing for The Oregonian. I asked them their name. They 
didn't give me their true name, but I didn't know that. I asked them if they wouldn't like to come over to 
or apartment and have some coffee and cake. They looked at each other and said that they would love to. 
I took them for a ride around Honolulu and to our apartment, where the Reef Hotel now stands. It was 
the Edgewater Beach Apartments at that time. 


93. These people were so lovely and so nice. He was handsome, with white hair. His wife was beautiful. 
They told me who they were. I didn't know who Axel Wenner-Gren was. She said she had married him 
when she was an opera singer in Kansas City, when she was singing there. There were just my mother 
and myself and these two people in these parlors in the Royal Hawaiian. When she was singing her 
voice broke, and she cried and cried and cried. I didn't know what had happened. Later on I found out 
that they were banished from the United States because of his activities in munitions and so forth He 
was one of the great men of the world money-wise and in what he did. She wrote to me from their villa 
over in the Riviera in the south of France, and asked me if I would come over and visit them. We kept in 
touch through the years. They could go to Mexico where they had a beautiful place, and over in France 
they had this beautiful place, but we never met again. She died, and he died. That is the only billionaire 
that I interviewed. 


[Wenner-Gren, a friend of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, was also a friend of Hermann Goring and 
a suspected Nazi collaborator. He was blacklisted in 1942 by the USA and the UK. Ostensibly neutral 
Sweden supplied steel to Germany before and during WWII. After the War, Wenner-Gren invested in 
some philanthropic enterprises, and in other ventures. His company built the Seattle Center Monorail in 
1962, an innovation in public transportation which premiered in the Seattle World Fair of that year. ] 


94. I did interview Lon Chaney [Sr., 1883-1930], who made The Hunchback of Notre Dame [1923]. 
This wasn't the son; this was the father. It happened down in Hollywood. My mother and I were 
down there. He was making a picture, Mr. Wu [1927]. It was about a Chinese madman. He had 

his eyes pinned back to look Chinese. He was sitting in a director's chair resting, indifferent 

to anybody who was there. I went over to him and made myself known to him. I said, 
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“This is my mother, Mrs. Glutsch.” I talked on my hands. Right away he brightened up 
and began talking on his hands. I knew his mother and father were deaf-mutes, and that 
he had done so much for them. He was from Denver. We had a really nice visit. 


95. The most cultured gentleman I think I ever met was [John Philip] Sousa [American composer, 
1854—1932], Commander Sousa. I interviewed him in the wings of the auditorium. He was elegant. 

He led the band here in 1905. This beautiful Chinese chair over here, this carved chair, was in the 1905 
exhibit; it was part of the Chinese exhibit. After the fair was over, the things were sold to be given 

to some worthy charitable cause. This big painting in back of me with the gold-leaf trim was from 

the 1905 [Lewis and Clark Centennial] Exposition art exhibit. That was painted by [John] Mulvany 
[Irish, ?1839-1906], who made that famous painting of Custer's Last Stand. [A newspaper item reported 
that his body was found in New York City's East River, the year following the Exposition. Cause of 
death in such a circumstance was usually omitted in those days, for reasons of confidentiality. | 


[I remember the chair and the picture well. The back and the arms of the wooden were formed of 
intertwined dragons with ivory eyes. The painting is (?was) around 24” x 32”, with a heavy, elaborate 
gilt frame. The subject is a lone polar bear on a small iceberg adrift in the midst of the partly frozen sea. 
Both picture and frame were immured in a protective case of wood with a transparent glass front, and 
were hung on the dining-room wall in Gertrude’s house. (It was too large for the living-room.)] 


Here I am, just as cosy as a bug in a rug because I am surrounded by things that have meant so much to 
me and my family through the years. 


96. One of the great influences on my life and writing was Fred Lockley [1871-1958] of the [Oregon] 
Journal [newspaper 1902-1982]. He interviewed over 10,000 sic people. When I joined the First 
Presbyterian Church [this is probably now (2017) Old Laurelhurst Church, at 3212 SE Ankeny St., 
near to where Gertrude lived; at that time it was Presbyterian, and active in community affairs], it was 
[broadcast] over the radio. When I got home from church, in the door was a nice Bible. It was from his 
mother. She had sent it to him when he was a war correspondent in France. With this Bible was a 
beautiful dahlia. He was so pleased to know that I had joined the Presbyterian Church that he left 

that at my door. When I got back from church, I found these two gifts. It is one of the things that 

you remember. He was a great friend. 


97. I have met many interesting people. One of them was Captain [James William] Troup [born 1855 in 
Portland, died 1931]. He was a famous captain here. I interviewed him for a feature story. It was a rather 
unlikely feature story, Captain Troup. He later became head of the Canadian Pacific in Victoria. He and 
another man were the ones who had the idea of filling in all of this swamp land where the Empress Hotel 
is. That was all a big swamp. There was a wooden bridge across there to get across. That was all filled in 
as a big dump for the refuse of the city. Then they put these pilings down a long, long ways and that 
building is built on pilings in that swamp. Not many people know that. 


98. I've written a lot of Alaska stories. I interviewed “Uncle” Al Eckelman, who was the first president 
of the International Sourdough reunions. And Klondike Kate [rf. §7] was one of my dearest friends. 
Everybody loved her up there. She had these beautiful violet eyes and twinkling toes. She was a dancer, 
and did these dances with veils that were on sticks, waving them around like a butterfly, all these 
different colors. She was a wonderful friend. She lived up in Bend, and then over in Sweet Home. 

I was up to her funeral in Salem. Then nobody would claim her ashes. 
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99 Her husband at that time, a wonderful person, was going to do it. He went over to see his son in 
Everett [Washington]. While he was over there, he died. So her ashes were up there in the mortuary 
in Salem for about two years. I went up there with a very dear friend, Lillian Chesnut, to see if they 
would release the ashes to me so that I could spread them over the high desert, which was her wish. 
They said, “Yes, but you will have to sign this release, so if there is any lawsuit against us, the lawsuit 
will be referred to you, unless you want to wait the full five years.” 


100. So we didn't do it. I didn't wish to sign that because I didn't know if this step-son might cause me 
some trouble. I decided to wait the five years. There is a Unitarian minister up in Salem who was going 
out in the desert. He was the State archivist, David [C.] Duniway [1912-1993], and he was going out on 
the desert. He was a friend of this man who had the mortuary. Very quietly he took the ashes with him, 
and they were scattered on the high desert. That is what became of Klondike Kate's ashes. 

[cf. NOTE, $7] 


101. I had a wonderful life. I met many wonderful people. I have interviewed many wonderful people. 
Life has been awfully good to me. I have been blessed with a fine son, Frederic Charles Jensen [Jr.], and 
his sons, John, David, Keffer and two beautiful great-grandchildren [seven great-grandchildren in 2017]. 
So I really have been blessed, and this was a wonderful Christmas because we were all together. 


Gertrude G. Jensen speaks in public 
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FAMILY HISTORY OF GERTRUDE GLUTSCH JENSEN 


by David G. Jensen 


NOTE: the Druck family plot, where Gertrude and other of her family 
members are buried, is at River View Cemetery in Portland, Oregon. 


01. Gertrude Glutsch Jensen (17 May 1903—27 December 1986) was the daughter of Nellie Druck, 
whose parents had emigrated from Germany via Australia to Portland in 1869, and Emil Karl Glutsch, 
who had also emigrated from Germany as a young man. Nellie's parents were distinguished citizens of 
early Portland. Gertrude said that her Drucks were Huguenots who migrated from France to Germany in 
the 16th century, during the reign in France of Catherine de’ Medici (1547-1559). When they acquired 
the German name Druck (orig. spelled Driick) I do not know. 


02. William Theodor Driick was born at Winnenden, near Stuttgart, Wiirttemberg, Germany on 21 
February 1833. He left Germany when 23 years old and spent time mining gold in Australia, where he 
wed Sophia Vetz (born in Germany on 27 May 1854) at Bathurst. I do not know whether they emigrated 
from Germany at the same time. In 1868, they left Australia for San Francisco, and went thence to 
Portland, Oregon in 1869. [Gertrude used to say 1865, but 1869 is warranted by other sources. ] 


03. William was a blacksmith. Gertrude said he first set up his forge on the northeast corner of SW 2nd 
and Ankeny, later the site of Dan and Louis' Oyster Bar. (Gertrude was acquainted with its founder, 
Louis C. Wachsmuth.) William perfected a special technique of tempering iron with fish (cod liver) oil, 
and enjoyed considerable success making wedges used in logging, Oregon's major industry at the time. 
Gertrude said that he once appeared as an expert witness for Andrew Carnegie (rf. p. 16) before the 
Supreme Court in Washington D.C. William's obituary states that in 1870 he established his business in 
a one-story brick building, the second oldest in the city, on the southeast corner of Front and Oak 
Streets. I remember Gertrude saying that his shop was near the present site of the old police headquarters 
on the northwest corner of SW 2nd and Oak, but she states in her oral history that it was where the 
Battleship Oregon's mast now stands. (The latter also sounds familiar; these references provide at least 
the approximate location of the building.) She says that he had his desk there and did the repair work for 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company, including all the rudders and chains. Whether he worked from 
the office of the OSNC, I am not sure. I tend to think that his business was separate, and Gertrude refers 
to “his machine and iron works shop, down at the foot of Oak Street”. His daughter Nellie's obituary 
refers to William as the “founder of Druck Iron Works”. 


04. William Druck retired from iron working in 1903, the year Gertrude was born. He subsequently 
obtained income from real estate investments., mainly financing mortgages, including loans to persons 
and institutions later prominent in Portland. Sophia Vetz Druck died on 3 January 1916 in Portland; 
William Theodor Druck died on 5 January 1918 in Coronado, California, where his daughter Louise 
and her husband, Charles Jennings, lived. 
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05. Members of the Druck family continue to reside in Stuttgart, to the best of my knowledge. Gertrude 
corresponded with Druck relatives there, I think in the 1930s. Gertrude's son, Frederic C. Jensen, Jr., 
with his second wife Carole also visited Druck relations in Stuttgart during the early or middle 1980s. 

I do not have the contact information for these relatives. 


see APPENDIX I. Druck family relatives, recorded by Gertrude Glutsch Jensen) 


06. Following are the children of William and Sophia that I know of. Nellie had two sisters, Louise and 
Agnes. I do not know whether they had middle names. Riverview Cemetery in Portland, Oregon, lists 
George (interred 6 September 1913) and Henry (12 November 1879-2 July 1909) in the Druck family 
plot, along with William Theodore sic and Sophia. The 1903 Portland City Directory has George W. 
(residence 554 Ist, occupation blacksmith) and Henry W. (residence 932 E 9th N, occupation painter). I 
do not know the exact relation of either. Gertrude mentions in her oral history that her mother's oldest 
brother, William (Jr.), was lost in the Alaskan Yukon (then site of a gold rush) in 1896. 


07. Louise (d.1942, age 78) was born in Australia, and migrated to Portland with her parents. She 
married Charles H. Jennings, son of Oregon pioneer Berryman Jennings, and who was for years a pilot 
with the Oregon Steam Navigation Company. Steamboats on the Columbia River and on the Willamette 
were a major means of transportation in those days. Louise died in Coronado, California, her home for 
forty years. Gertrude was close with “Aunt Lou” and “Uncle Charlie.” After her husband's death, Louise 
continued to visit Oregon each year for the Veteran Steamboat Men's Association picnics, which 
Gertrude also faithfully attended. 


08. Agnes (b. 1879) married a man named Ehret (first name ?Louis), and lived in Sacramento. They had 
a son Louis, whose wife was named Dorothy. 


09. William Druck Sr.'s probate also mentions three other granddaughters, Helen Druck, Ina Druck and 
Ruth Druck, all minors, but does not name their parents.. His obituary (Oregonian, 14 February 1918) 
also mentions a grandson Henry (Gertrude's older brother, dec: §14) I do not know the relation of the 
older Henry W., §15. The obituary states that these four grandchildren lived in Yamhill County 
(Oregon). I only recall that Gertrude mentioned her sister Emilie and half-sister Ruth. 


10. Nellie's obituary states that "She was born Dec. 8, 1874, on the present site of the Portland Armory" 
(at present 128 NW 11 Ave.). Although Gertrude often said that her mother was born on the present site 
of the Armory,, she states "Tenth and C" in her oral history, which address is kitty-corner from the 
present address of the Armory. The Armory building, now the Gerding Theater, was constructed for 
military use in 1893. The Portland City Directory has the following entries: 


1873 Druck, Wm, machinist, 4 Front, res[idence] C[ouch Street] bet[ ween] 
N[orthwest] Ninth and Tenth 1874 Druck, Wm, 4 Central Block, res[idence] same 
See APPENDIX IT. Druck family references in the Portland City Directory 
"Near the Armory" seems a more accurate description,. Identification of older addresses can be difficult 


because of changes in the house numbers and street names mandated by Portland City Ordinances 7446 
in 1891 and 61325 in 1931. 
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11. Nellie lost her hearing during infancy. Gertrude said that this resulted from scarlet fever. Two 
Oregonian articles in May of 1927 mention attempts to use of radio to assist her hearing. I think that my 
mother also said once that Nellie had partial hearing on early telephones when they were introduced. 
Nellie's obituary notes that: "She was a member of the first class of Oregon State School for the Deaf 
and was graduated from the Washington State School for the Deaf in Vancouver." Stirred by her mother's 
example, Gertrude advocated strongly for the deaf, mostly during the 1930s and 40s. I think that her 
efforts emphasized education. 


12. Nellie died on 31 October 1961 in Portland, when I was almost seven. My parents were divorced, 
and we children lived with our mother in Pennsylvania at that time, but still visited Portland during the 
summers. My memories are of a very old, slender lady, both dignified and vivacious. She wore long 
dresses with an old-fashioned lace collar. She communicated exclusively via sign language, in which, of 
course, Gertrude was also fluent. I was taught the sign alphabet when a child, but Nellie died before I 
learned it well. 


The descriptive term for the condition in Nellie's day was “deaf-mute”, which now seems a bit 
pejorative. Given her family's status, I wonder now about Nellie's struggles with social isolation, 
discussed further in a following paragraph. An article about what became an extended, open-house 
Christmas party at Gertrude's house, published in The Sunday Oregonian on 29 December 1946, 
mentions that Nellie held regular, at least annual, social events there for other members of the deaf 
community in Portland. 


13. I meta very elderly (in his 90s) man named Alfred Parker at St. Mark’s Anglican Church in Portland 
in the early1980s, who told of a deaf man who did odd jobs for his family when he was a child. It 
appeared that this may have been a brother of Nellie’s, and was deaf for the same reason (apparently 
scarlet fever) as she. If so, this may have been George or Henry Druck.. I have a vague memory that one 
may have been deaf. That both had regular employment (mentioned above), though, makes the role of 
either in Mr. Parker's story less likely. 


14. Nellie married Emil Glutsch (1879-28 October 1942) in Portland on 2 January 1900 at her parents’ 
home. Born in Germany, Emil had migrated to the United States as a young man. The Portland City 
Directory (see APPENDIX II) as well as the records of Riverview Cemetery (see APPENDIX III, below) 
provide a narrow range of data, but some names and dates remain matters for conjecture. Emil worked 
in Portland as a collector for Henry Weinhard (I recall Gertrude saying that he drove a delivery truck, 
but the former is likely correct). Nellie and Emil had three children: the first was Henry, likely born 
during the year prior (ca 1900) to Emilie (ca 1901; both died in 1906, Emilie of meningitis, and both are 
buried in the same plot, Gertrude Sophia was born on 27 May 1903. She states in her oral history that 
she was born at her grandparents' home at SW Ist and Lincoln (then 554 Ist Ave.), where the IBM 
building now stands (2017), but she told me more than once that she was born in a house on NW Glisan 
below the present Post Office on NW Broadway and Glisan. 


The Portland City Directory for 1904 does have Emil living at 333 Glisan, which affirms the possibility. 
The 1903 Directory has him at 548 1st, neighboring his father-in-law. Whenever the property was 
acquired, Emil and family (this being prior to the divorce) may have moved to 333 Glisan after the 
printing of the 1903 Directory, and before Gertrude's birth. Emil may have remained in the house after 
the separation, while Nellie and children returned to her parents' home (also recorded in the 1904 
Directory). 
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The East Portland Directory (then a separate city) for 1875 also contains the following listing: 


Druck, William, machinist, res[idence NE] Third bet[ween] G[lisan] and H[oyt Sts.], 
mentioned in her oral history. Gertrude often said that her grandfather William planted a 
locust tree on the Lincoln Street side of his house to commemorate her birth, and she 
particularly treasured this memory. 


15. Riverview Cemetery lists the following Glutsch burials, all in adjoining graves, along with their 
interment dates (see APPENDIX III): 


Anna K. Glutsch (11 March 1933) 
August W. Glutsch (12 January 1969) Henry Glutsch (18 July 1906) 


Emilia Glutsch (12 March 1906) Mary Elizabeth (26 September 1957) 
Emil K. Glutsch (28 October 1942) Nellie Druck Glutsch (3 November 1961 


I do not know the relation of August W. or Mary Elizabeth. 


16. Nellie obtained a divorce from Emil in 1904. As I recall, she alleged drunkenness and abuse. Nellie 
and her children continued to reside at her parents’ house until their (her parents’) death. Emil sued 
unsuccessfully for custody of Gertrude in 1906, and in January of 1907 alleged difficulty paying 
alimony to Nellie. The Oregonian in March of 1906 states that Emil had married again. The Multnomah 
County Marriage Index, however, records a marriage of Emil Glutsch to Anna Catherine (?also spelled 
with K) Peterson in 1907. The Portland City Directory for the years1929 through 1932 lists Emil K. and 
Anna K. Glutsch as residing at 461 E 49th N, and for 1933 at 2115 NE 49th Ave., consistent with the 
changes in the house numbering system mentioned above. The Oregonian on 25 December 2010 
contained an obituary for Emil and Anna Katherine's son Donald C. Glutsch, born in Portland in 1921, 
and a long haul truck driver for Blitz-Weinhard Brewing Co. His wife Joanne predeceased him early in 
the same year. See APPENDIX III. 


17. NOTE ON LANGUAGE: Although he was of Lutheran background, Gertrude said that her grandfather 
William attended a German Baptist church, because its members spoke German. He and Sophia used 
some German at home. Gertrude also studied German in school. I recall that early in my childhood, 
when extremely aggravated, Gertrude would yell at us in German. That is\the only time I recall Gertrude 
speaking the language, and I don’t think it was what she learned in school. 


William was also an enthusiastic supporter of the local Turnverein, a national network of athletic clubs 
founded by German immigrants for socializing as well as recreation. Members were known colloquially 
as “Turners.” 


18. Gertrude was fourteen years old when her grandfather died (her grandmother had died earlier). 
William's probate states the value of his estate as $278,000 (equivalent in 2023 to $5,585,0934). While 
substantial, I do not know how this fit into to distribution of wealth in Portland at that time. His obituary 
says that the most part ($250,000) was divided among three daughters, Agnes, Louisa and Nellie. 
Nellie's share. $83.333 (ca $1,674,182, in mid-2023 dollars), was in a trust managed by a financial 
institution. As women and deaf people were under (even) more severe social constrictions in those days, 
I have wondered how much autonomy Nellie had in managing her own affairs and bringing up her 
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surviving daughter. I have considered as well the role these early challenges may have played in the 
formation of Gertrude's future character. Nellie was troubled by medical problems (physical and 
emotional) later in life, and Gertrude was appointed her conservator. 


19. NOTE ON RELIGION: Although her grandparents were of Lutheran background, Gertrude attended 
Sunday school at nearby St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, and was baptized and confirmed there. 
Transportation being more cumbersome in those days, Protestant families often sent their children to the 
nearest convenient (Protestant) church for instruction. A cousin of Gertrude has told me that she attended 
an Episcopal church with her mother until some time past childhood, but, when disrespect was shown to 
her mother (who was deaf), they ceased attending. Gertrude occasionally mentioned that her two 
formative books were the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (ca 170 -180 CE), which she may first have 
encountered during her year at Reed College, and The Power of Positive Thinking (1952) by Norman 
Vincent Peale, to which she may have been introduced during her Presbyterian period (below). 


20. Later in life, she joined the Presbyterian Church for a while. Her sojourn in the Presbyterian Church 
may have been associated with (then) Central Presbyterian on SE Ankeny St. and 32 Ave., by 
Laurelhurst Park and not far from where she lived. Built in 1923, in Spanish Revival style, the building 
has been used by several groups since then. It is presently the nondenominational Old Laurelhurst 
Church. Central Presbyterian was active in community affairs in the mid 20th century. As for doctrinal 
confession, Gertrude's fundamental criterion was inscribed on a page which was presented to her in an 
award ceremony at Reed College, her alma mater. The page is lost. The text was by Robert C. Winthrop 
(1809-1894), American lawyer, statesman and philanthropist. The passage concludes: 


The noblest contribution which any man [or woman] can make for the benefit of posterity, is 
of character. The richest bequest which any man can leave to the youth of his native land, is 
that of a shining, spotless example. 


21. Gertrude states in her oral history that when her grandparents died, she and her mother moved into a 
two-bedroom house between 39th and 41st Avenues on Ash Street. Although I do not recall her 
mentioning it, the record confirms this. An instrument recorded on 22 May 1918 (Book 757, page 
97,Multnomah County) grants title to N[ellie] Glutsch of Lot 18, Block 103 of Laurelhurst, which lot is 
indeed the site mentioned. Probably not long afterward, they moved down the street to a house at (then) 
1203 SE Ash. The exact date is harder to find, unless the house is the subject of an instrument(s) 
recorded 19 November 1920 (Book 829, Pages 312 and 313, Multnomah County) granting title of a 
property (location omitted in the Index) to August W. Glutsch et al, which would be problematic, as 
Nellie and Emil had long been divorced. 21. Gertrude attended Shattuck Elementary School and 
Lincoln High School (both buildings are now part of Portland State University), and then Washington 
and Franklin High Schools, from the latter of which she graduated. These changes in school appear to be 
consistent with the dates of her grandfather's death and the later move to SE 12th and Ash. She attended 
the recently founded (1908) Reed College in 1922-23. Her family had been neighbors with its 
benefactor, Simeon G. Reed, and his family, on SW Lincoln St.. She undertook study of political 
science, but for some reason did not complete the degree. The reason was not academic failure, but I do 
not know more than that. In retrospect, it seems that she may not have intended a degree, but to become 
better acquainted with particular topics (esp. political science) and professionals in those fields). 
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NOTE: In addition to sharpening her intellectual skills, Gertrude appears to have been astute 
in augmenting her social and financial status with academic and professional contacts in 
order better to pursue her personal ambitions. This was no small undertaking at the time for 
a woman in her vulnerable position, responsible for the care of her mother, and is evidence 
of considerable courage as well as ingenuity. 


22. Gertrude married Frederic Charles Jensen on 16 June 1929. I do not know the circumstances of their 
engagement. Frederic (later Sr.) was Deputy City Attorney for Portland from 1924 to 1933, and had been 
City Attorney for Beaverton, Oregon for years before that. (I think that Gertrude used to say “City 
Attorney” for Portland, but the documents are consistent on “Deputy City Attorney”.) Frederic was born 
at Tyler, Minnesota in 1892, the son of N. P. and Elizabeth (Jorgensen) Jensen. His father was Danish; I 
think that it was the father or his father who migrated. (Jensen relations remain in Aarhus, Denmark, 
whom my father Frederic Jr. and his second wife, Carole Stewart, visited in the early or mid 1980s; I do 
not have their contact information.) Frederic Sr.'s father visited the Pacific coast in 1910, and he and his 
family moved to Junction City, Oregon in 1911. Frederic received an LL.B. From the law school of the 
University of Oregon in 1912. He was admitted to the Oregon State Bar on 16 June 1913, and 
immediately opened practice in Oregon. In 1914, He married Josephine Humiston. They had two 
children, Donald Frederic(k) and Winnifred Phoebe (later Moser); I do not know their birth dates. 
Frederic Sr. and Josephine later divorced; I do not know the year. Frederic served in the U.S. Army Field 
Artillery during World War I, which the U.S. had entered in 1917, and after which he assumed his 
position in Beaverton. He had three brothers, two of whom also fought in that War. 


23. Gertrude and Frederic Sr. had one child, Frederic Charles Jensen, Jr., born on 9 February 1931 in 
Portland. Gertrude obtained a divorce in 1932, on grounds of infidelity. Early in the summer of 1936, 
Gertrude was married again briefly (for two weeks) to Jack Dalton Jr., son of the famous freighter 
(trader) and adventurer during the Alaska- Yukon gold rushes in the 1890s. Gertrude states in her oral 
history that she discovered he was in love with her half-sister (Eva Ruth Glutsch, a daughter of 
Gertrude's father Emil by his second wife, Anna). I recall her also saying that he was after her money, 
and that she objected to his treatment of her son, Frederic Charles Jr. In ca. 1934, Frederic Sr.. married 
L. Helen (her given names), to whom he remained married for the rest of his life. Besides Donald and 
Winnifred, Frederic Sr. had two other children, Kermit and Karen (later Green); Helen was likely their 
mother. Frederic Sr. served as the first municipal judge in Wilsonville from 1969 until his retirement in 
1973. He and Helen lived in Eugene for the last 10 years or so of his life. Frederic Charles Jensen, Sr. 
died on 3 June 1987 in Eugene. I presume that Helen is now deceased; I do not know the date. 


NOTE: There are discrepancies between the obituary published for Frederic C. Jensen, Sr. in 
The Oregonian on 27 June 1987, and his biography in Volume 3 of Charles H. Carney's 
History of Oregon Illustrated (Chicago —Portland, 1922). Where they disagree, I have chosen 
the data most consistent with the chronological context. 


24. Shortly after the birth of Frederic Jr., Gertrude and Frederic Sr. obtained a house at 30 SE 39th 
Avenue (now César Chavez Blvd.). The transaction was recorded on 20 April 1931, (Book 124, Page 
299, Multnomah County). Some early references refer to the house number as “20”, but this may reflect 
the different address number system before 1931. My mother (Joan) recalls that Gertrude's Aunt Lou 
paid for the house (purchase price $9,000); Aunt Lou also helped with other major purchases, including 
at least one automobile. Kitty-corner from Laurelhurst Park, the house is a large, two-and-a-half story 
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Colonial on the northeast corner of César Chavez Blvd. and Ankeny St.. It is now (2019) just over one 
hundred years old. The house is built on a raised foundation, and the front lawn slopes to the sidewalk. 
There is an indentation in the intersection corner of the lawn, that Gertrude said was once a well. 


25. Gertrude and Frederic Sr. remained in that house during their marriage, and their son was raised 
there by his mother after her divorce from Frederic Sr.. Gertrude furnished the house with an eclectic 
assortment of antiques from various traditions, most of high quality and of intrinsic interest. That is, 
most items had a story as to their origin or significance. Gertrude occasionally entertained in the house; 
her friends included many of the more influential residents of Portland, including politicians, authors 
and journalists, as well as members of the civic organizations to which she belonged. I have been told 
that her conversations often concerned philosophical and spiritual matters (mentioned above), as well as 
political issues and objectives. 


26. The Sunday Oregonian article about her open-house Christmas party in 1946, cited above with 
reference to her mother Nellie, is illustrative of Gertrude's expansive nature. The party, of course, was at 
the house on SE 39 Ave. (now César Chavez Blvd.). Initially planned to hearten her mother, who was 
recovering from a nervous breakdown, the party quickly evolved into a week-long, nearly city-wide 
event, with 3,000 visitors on Christmas Eve alone. Her son Frederic Jr., then fifteen years old, enjoyed 
playing Santa Claus. As mentioned, one evening was given to the deaf community of Portland. Other 
evenings featured various church and civic groups, as well as visits by public officials. Another evening 
was devoted to the Chinese community of Portland, and included a visit by the Chinese consul and his 
wife. I remember a picture of Gertrude on this occasion, wearing an antique Mandarin's robe of silk 
richly embroidered with silk and gold threads. 


27. After their re-marriage in 1964, Frederic Jr., Joan and their three surviving sons lived there with 
Gertrude until the early 1970s. Gertrude remained in the house until July of 1977, when it was sold (at 
the instance of Frederic Jr.). She and Mildred Nelson, her friend and housekeeper, moved into an 
apartment in southeast Portland, where both remained until Gertrude's death from congestive heart 
failure on 27 December 1986. The funeral was conducted on Tuesday, 30 December in Caldwell’s 
Colonial Mortuary on NE 14 Ave. in Portland. Gertrude was laid to rest alongside other Druck family 
members in the mausoleum at Riverview Cemetery. A well-attended memorial service was also held on 
Friday, 13 March 1987 in Eliot Chapel at Reed College, which was proud to claim her as an alumna. 


28. I will not attempt here to outline the history of Gertrude's career in conservation, primarily of the 
Columbia River Gorge, as that has been done in detail elsewhere. Perhaps worthy of interest is her 
activity in the real estate business. (Her grandfather William had been active in real estate investments, 
and so she had some early exposure.) Gertrude relates in her oral history that she entered the field briefly 
after her separation from Jack Dalton. She notes further that she dealt mainly in residential properties, 
and worked with Frank F. Watkins Company; Watkins had been her grandfather's real estate agent. She 
did not hesitate to confront the issues she encountered, including those of gender and ethical business 
conduct. Her Oregonian obituary notes that in 1938 she became a real estate broker, and promoted 
legislation to regulate conduct in that field. (I think this would have been local rather than state, but the 
latter is possible.) Women had only been allowed to join the Portland Board of Realtors since 1928. In 
1939, she was elected the first President of the Women's Council of the Portland Realty Board. I do not 
know why she did not continue in the real estate profession. 
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29. This episode, along with her earlier undertaking of study at Reed College (1922-23) and her 
attempts to acquire and operate the Battle Axe Inn near Government Camp in 1929 and 1947 
(documented elsewhere), reflect her continuing determination as a single woman, later divorced and 
with a child, to make productive use of her personal talents and material resources. Whether by destiny, 
if there is such a thing, or simply private impulsion, these efforts culminated in her vocation to preserve 
the Columbia River Gorge and other natural sites in Oregon. This goal ultimately was achieved, albeit 
with considerable personal sacrifice. 


30. Frederic Jr. married Joan Hosking in New York on 3 January 1950. Both sides of her family were 
from Philadelphia, but her parents (later divorced) moved to New York before her birth. Gertrude related 
the circumstances of their meeting as follows. Joan's maternal grandmother had a sister, Nina Milligan 
White, who was born in Pittsburgh in 1878. Nina moved to Portland in early adulthood, and taught 
school there for 38 years. She continued to reside in Portland until her death in 1953. Nina was a friend 
of Gertrude's; I think that they both belonged to a local club, but I don't remember which. (Voluntary 
associations were a primary venue for socializing in those days.) Nina and Gertrude introduced Joan, 
who was in Portland visiting her aunt, and Frederic Jr. at the Veteran Steamboat Men's Association 
picnic in 1949. 


31. At that time, Frederic had just completed his freshman year (1948-49) at Reed College in Oregon, 
and Joan her freshman year (studying English literature) at Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania, which 
her father had also attended. Swarthmore is a Quaker school, which Joan explained was chosen because 
it was less prone to the social pretense and emulation of English class prejudice which were fashionable 
at the time. Although Frederic Jr. later took business courses at Columbia University, neither completed 
a degree. 


NOTE: Frederic Charles Jensen, Jr. was generally addressed as Charles or Chuck into his 
thirties, but later in life preferred Frederic or Fred. Gertrude always addressed her son as 
Charles. 


32. Frederic Jr. and Joan lived in New York (where Joan's father remained after his divorce by her 
mother) for a period of time, and then moved back to Portland. Frederic Jr. pursued a career in real 
estate, primarily industrial. They had four children: John Christian (1950-1979), Frederic Charles HI 
(born 1953, died in infancy), David George (born 1954) and Keffer Druck (born 1957).Frederic Jr. and 
Joan divorced in 1957. Joan and the children went back to live with her maternal grandmother, a widow, 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Joan and Frederic Jr. re-married in 1964, in Portland, and divorced again in 
Portland in 1981. Frederic Jr. continued his career in real estate until retirement for medical reasons 
(heart disease) in the 1970s. Joan worked in residential real estate during the first third or so of their 
second marriage. Frederic Jr. married Carole Stewart in the early 1980s (? Washington County), to whom 
he remained married until his death. Carole had two sons by a previous marriage, one of whom, the late 
Paul DeLay, was a prominent local blues musician. Carole taught singing at George Fox University. 
Frederic and Carole had no children. Frederic Charles Jensen, Jr. died from a heart attack on 16 March 
1988 at Carole's house in Tigard, Oregon. Joan died on 18 September 2018. Carole is alive at this 
writing (September 2019). 


33. Gertrude Glutsch Jensen's living (September 2019) descendants comprise two grandchildren, 
four great-grandchildren, and seven great-great-grandchildren. 
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APPENDIX I. Druck family relatives, recorded by Gertrude Glutsch Jensen 
Two of Gertrude's address books contain the following lists: 

October Ist, 1939 

Living descendants [i.e. relations] of Wm Druck’s family in Germany in 1933: 


1) Adolf Druck (b. 1851) and daughter (16) — Stuttgart 


2) Ferdinand and Marie Rau at Oehringen, and son Helmuth Rau (owners of Hohenloh Bookdealers 
establishment) 

3) Julius Druck (born 1843), Heilbronn (wagon maker) 

4) Eugen Druck (1882) gov’t. architect in Stuttgart 

5) Otto Druck (1886) wagon maker in Heilbronn 

6) Julie Druck (1899) in Oehringen with her daughter Marie and her husband Ferdinand Rau, Widow 
of Karl Theodor Dr. 

7) Julius Druck (1896) merchant in Heilbronn 


8) Karl Theodor Druck Ph.D. at Stuttgart University (1853). Passed away. 
(Theodor Druck father of Erich Druck — see below) 


9) Hans Druck (1884) government councilor in Berlin. Has 2 small sons Werner and Wolfgang. 


10) Erich (187) in Ulm. Imperial bank inspector. President of Reichsbank at Ravensburg, 
now retired & lives in Hall (1955) the son of Prof. Theo. Druck of Stuttgart 


11) Herman Druck, merchant in Ulm (1899) Unmarried. 
12) Marie Friedrich (née Druck) — in Stuttgart 


July 12/1948 
[same list as above, plus the following] 


In 1955, Theodor visited Erich Druck and his wife Kay [? inserted] in Hall, Germany, 
retired president of the Reichsbank at Ravensburg 


The following addresses are also found in one of Gertrude's address books: 
Driick, Mrs. Theodor Druck, Karl (Privatmann) Druck, Helen (Sr.) & Ruth 


Gausheide Str. 37 Kornbeckstrasse Winnenden 13909 — 42nd Ave. S. 


Stuttgart Germany Wurttemberg bei Stuttgart Seattle, Wn. 


East Portland Directory: 
1875 Druck, William, machinist, res[idence NE] Third bet[ween] G[lisan] and H[oyt Sts.] 
East Portland was a separate city until 1891, when it was consolidated with the cities of Portland 


(west) and Albina (north of East Portland). In a similar manner, “Greater” New York was created 
by consolidation with surrounding areas in 1898. 
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APPENDIX II. Portland City Directory 


1871 Druck, Wm machinist, res[idence] 168 Front 
1872 Druck, Wm machinist, res[idence] 4 Front st 
1873 Druck, Wm, machinist, 4 Front, _ side. 
res[idence] C[ouch Street] bet[ ween] N[orthwest] 
Ninth and Tenth 
1874 Druck, Wm, 4 Central Block, res[idence] same 
1875 Druck, Wm, blacksmith, 48 Front, 
res[idence] East Portland 
1876 Druck, Wm, machinist, res[idence] 
C [Street] bet] ween] Ninth and Tenth 
1877 Druck, W, machine shop, 
Front bet[ ween] Pine and Oak, 
res[idence] n[orth]. s[ide]. C [Street] 
bet[ween] Ninth and Tenth 
1878 Druck, Wm, machinist, e[ast] s[ide] 
Front bet[ ween] Oak and Pine, 
res[idence] n[orth] s[ide] C bet[ ween] Ninth and Tenth 
1879 Druck, W, machinist, 72 Front, res[idence] C 
bet[ ween] Ninth and Tenth 
1880 Druck, W, machinist, 72 Front, 
res[idence] 229 C 
1881 Druck, Wm, machinist, 72 Front near Pine, 
res[idence] 229 C near N[orth] Ninth 
Druck, Sophia Miss, res[idence] 229 C 
near N[orth] Ninth 
1901-2 Glencoe Station, on Mt Tabor car 
n[ea]r east city boundary line. [rf following] 
Glutsch, August W, sh[ip]p[in]g cl[er]k H Weinhard, 
res 756 Kelly 
Glutsch, Emil, trav[eling] ag[en]t Sig Sichel & Co, 
bds Glencoe Sta[tion]. 
Glutsch, Louisa (wid[ow] W[illia]m), 
res[idence] Glencoe Sta|tion]. 
1903 Druck, Agnes, bds 554 Ist. 
Druck, George W, blac]ksm[i]th, bds 554 Ist 
Druck, Henry W, painter, res[idence] 932 E 9th N 
Druck, W[illia]m T, res[idence] 554 Ist. 
Glutsch, Emil, coll[ector] H Weinhard, 
res[idence] 548 Ist 
1904 Glutsch, August W (Glutsch & Clemens), 
res[idence] 333 Glisan 
Glutsch, Emil, collector] H Weinhard, 
bds 333 Glisan 
Glutsch, Mrs Nellie, res[idence] 554 Ist. 
Glutsch & Clemens (August W Glutsch, Charles 
Clemens), prop[rietor]s Victoria Cafe 
120 7th N, The Victoria, furnished rooms, 333 Glisan 


1905 Glutsch, Emil, coll[ector] City Brewery, 
res[idence] 142 Spring, M[oun]t Tabor 
1916 Druck, William T (Sophie) h[ome] 554 Ist 
Glutsch, Emil C (Anna K) c[o]l[lecto]r 
Weinhard Plant h[ome] 461 E 49th 
1917 Druck, Wm T h[ome] 554 Ist 
Glutsch, Aug W (Mary E) cl[er]k Henry 
Weinhard Plant h[ome] 805 Grand av N 
Glutsch, Emil (Anna K) col[llecto]r Henry 
Weinhard Plant h[ome] 461 E 49thlutsch, Louise W 
m{i]l[li]n[e]r r[esidence] 805 Grand av[enue] N 
Glutsch, Mary E sten[o]g[raphe]r W J Clemens 
r[esidence] 805 Grand av[enue] N 
Glutsch, Nellie Mrs r[esidence] 554 Ist 
1918 [no Druck references] 
Glutsch, Aug[ustus] E cl[er]k SP Co[mpany] 
r[esidence] 805 Grand N 
Glutsch, Aug[ustus] W (Marie E) cl[er]k Henry 
Weinhard Plant h[ome] 805 Grand av[enue] N 
Glutsch, Emil (Anna) col[lecto]r 
r[esidence] 461 E 49th N 
Glutsch, Louise W mf[i]l[li]n[e]r r[esidence] 805 
Grand av[enue] N 
Glutsch, Nellie Mrs 554 1* 
1919 [no directory published this year] 
1920 Glutsch, Nellie Mrs 1203 E Ash 
21921-1928 lacuna 
1929 Glutsch, Gertrude D r[esidence] 1203 E Ash 
Glutsch, Nellie Mrs h[ome] 1203 E Ash 
1930 Glutsch, Nellie (widlow] Emil) 
r[esidence] 1203 E Ash 
Jensen, Fred (Gertrude D) deputy City 
Attorney h[ome] 1203 E Ash 
1931 Glutsch, Nellie (wid[ow] Emil) 
r[esidence] 1203 E Ash 
Jensen, Fred (Gertrude D) deputy City 
Attorney h[ome] 1203 E Ash 
1932 Jensen, Fred (Gertrude D) dep[uty] 
City Att[orne]y h[ome] 20 E 39th N 
1933 Jensen, Fred (Gertrude D) dep[uty] 
City Att[orne]y h[ome] 20 E 39th N 
1934 Glutsch, Emil K s[a]l[e]s[e]m[a]n B-W 
Co[mpany] h[ome] 2115 NE 49th av[enue] 
Jensen, Fred lawyer 602 Spalding b[ui]ld[in]g 
h[ome] 1925 NE Klickitat 
Jensen, Gertrude G Mrs writer 
h[ome] 30- SE 39th av[enue] 
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APPENDIX III. 


GLUTSCH BURIAL RECORDS AT RIVERVIEW CEMETERY 
0300 SW TAYLORS FERRY ROAD IN PORTLAND, OREGON 
List is in alphabetical order by surname; names in boldface are listed separately. 


Dalton, Eva Ruth Glutsch 

BORN: 10 Jan 1909; DIED: 12 Jan 1983 

FATHER: Emil Karl Glutsch 

MOTHER: Anna Katharine Peterson Glutsch 
[FULL] Donald Glutsch; 

Eleanore Glutsch Sanderson (San Jose, CA) 
SIBLINGS: [HALF] 

Henry Glutsch; Emilie Glutsch; Gertrude Glutsch 
MARRIED: Jack Dalton Jr. (born 18-?; died 19-?) 
NIECES: Melody Schuelein; Susan Doorenbos 
BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, Grave 15 


Glutsch, Donald 

BORN: 14 Jul 1921; DIED: 13 Dec 2010 

Tech 5, US Army in WWII 

FATHER: Emil Karl Glutsch 

MOTHER: Anna Katherine Peterson Glutsch 
SIBLINGS, [FULL] Eva Ruth Glutsch 

SIBLINGS, [HALF] 

Henry Glutsch; Emilie Glutsch; Gertrude Glutsch 
MARRIED: Joanne [née?] Glutsch (1934-2010) 
BURIED: Sec 5, Site 239 


Glutsch, Emil Karl 
BORN: 11 May 1879 Germany; DIED: 25 Oct 1942 
last address: 2115 NE 49 Ave., Portland, OR 
SIBLINGS, [FULL] (Mrs.) Mina Wenger; 
August W. Glutsch 
BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, Grave 12; 12 Jan 1960 
MARRIED 
1. Nellie Druck Glutsch 
SON: Henry Glutsch 
DAUGHTER: Emilie Glutsch 
DAUGHTER: Gertrude Glutsch Jensen 
2. Anna Katherine Peterson Glutsch (1878-1933) 
BURIED: Sec 12, bl 19, grave 15 
DAUGHTER: Eva Ruth Glutsch Dalton 
DAUGHTER: Eleanore Glutsch Sanderson 
SON: Donald Glutsch 
BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, Grave 12 


Glutsch, Emilie 
BORN: 19 Aug 1900; died: 10 March1906 

at the RESIDENCE of William Druck, 554 First St. 
FATHER: Emil Karl Glutsch 
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Glutsch, Emilie, concl. 

MOTHER: Nellie Druck Glutsch 

BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, grave 18 

SIBLINGS [FULL] 

Henry Glutsch; Gertrude Glutsch Jensen 
SIBLINGS [HALF] Donald Glutsch; 
Eleanore Glutsch Sanderson; 

Eva Ruth Glutsch Dalton 

BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, grave 18 


Glutsch, Henry 

BORN: ? ; DIED: 20 Jul 1906 

FATHER: Emil Karl Glutsch 

MOTHER: Nellie Druck Glutsch 

SIBLINGS [HALF] Donald Glutsch; 

Eva Ruth Glutsch Dalton 

SIBLINGS [FULL] 

Emilie Glutsch; Gertrude Glutsch Jensen 
BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, Grave 18 


Glutsch, Nellie Druck 

BORN: 8 Dec 1874; DIED: 31 Oct 1961 
FATHER: William Druck 

SISTER: Agnes Ehret, Sacramento CA 
MARRIED: Emil Karl Glutsch 

SON: Henry Glutsch 

DAUGHTER: Emilie Glutsch 
DAUGHTER: Gertrude Glutsch 
BURIED: Block/Unit: 12; Lot/Tier: 3 
Grave/Crypt/Niche: 315 


Jensen, Gertrude Glutsch 

BORN: 27 May 1903; DIED: 27 Dec 1986 

FATHER: Emil Karl Glutsch 

MOTHER: Nellie Druck Glutsch 

SIBLINGS: [FULL] Emilie Glutsch; Henry Glutsch; 
SIBLINGS: [HALF:] Ruth Eva Glutsch; Donald 
Glutsch 

MARRIED: |. Frederic Charles Jensen Sr. (1892-1987); 
SON: Frederic Charles Jensen Jr. (1931-1988) 
BURIED: Unit 12, Tier 3, Crypt 316 


Glutsch, Mary Elizabeth 
? RELATION 
BURIED: Sec 12, Blk 19, site 17; 3 Nov 1961 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LIFE OF GERTRUDE GLUTSCH JENSEN (1903-1986) 


by David G. Jensen 


Gertrude G. Jensen is best remembered as Chair of the Oregon Columbia River Gorge 
Commission, from its inception in 1953 until 1969. The mandate of the Commission was to 
protect the natural beauty of the Gorge from both private and public development. The 
constant vigilance of the Commission and of Gertrude in particular preserved that area 
during a critical period. About the same number of years passed, under different leadership 
and with new challenges, until 1986, when federal protection was finally obtained for the 
Columbia River Gorge National Scenic Area. The following remarks explore this aspect 

of Gertrude's private and public journey. The author is a grandson of Gertrude. 


01. Gertrude Sophia Glutsch was born in 1903, between facing mirrors of advantage and exclusion. 
She determined early to cross at will the partition between male privilege and female capability. 

The issue was understood on both sides of the family. Like Gertrude, my maternal grandmother was a 
journalist, and an author and editor, whereas Gertrude experimented with several professions, and then, 
for the second half of her life, personified conservation activism, in the Columbia Gorge. Both women 
realized perforce that such pursuits were accessible to them because, while not wealthy, each had 
sufficient means not to rely entirely on earned income. I mention this to illustrate that the barriers 
Gertrude surmounted were not peculiar to her situation; yet the manner in which she did so and the 
degree of her success were extraordinary for her time and place. She skillfully navigated through the 
social and legal constraints imposed on her gender, which were the most constant obstacles to 
achievement of her objectives. 


Oregon's Columbia River Gorge Commission was her vessel. 
The destination of that voyage startled many, friend and foe alike. 
The preservation of the Columbia Gorge is her memorial. 


02. Gertrude underwent a “trial by fire” at a crucial stage of her life when her maternal grandfather, 
William Druck, died in 1918; his wife, Sophia, had died in 1916. Gertrude and her mother Nellie 
(1874-1961) lived with them after Nellie divorced Emil in 1904. Gertrude was 14 years old when 
William died; her mother Nellie was 33. In addition to being a single mother (divorced), Nellie was 
deaf, having lost her hearing to scarlet fever during infancy. Although educated with the resources 
available to her at the time, she was hampered by numerous social and legal strictures. Nellie inherited 
one third of her father William's estate ($83,333, equivalent to $1,674,182 in mid-2023 dollars). 


VERSION 1.0 OF THIS DOCUMENT 
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03. Gertrude had two older siblings, Emilie (sometimes spelled Emilia) and Henry, born within a year 
of each other, I think. Emilie was born on 19 August 1900, and died of meningitis on 10 March 1906. 

I have not found Henry's date of birth, but I suspect he was the older; he died on 20 July 1906, cause not 
recorded. Nellie's former husband Emil sued unsuccessfully for custody of Gertrude in 1906, soon 
afterthe death of her sister Emilie, (and presumably that of Henry). Gertrude spoke of Emilie several 
times, but did not mention Henry that I recall. I have found no reference to Henry outside of the burial 
records at Riverview Cemetery in Portland, Oregon. 


04. Emil's suit betokens the vigilance and resolve required of Nellie during those years, characteristics 
which surely must have profoundly influenced Gertrude, who often acted as interpreter. Gertrude relates 
that, following William's death, she and her mother dwelt in two houses, the first on SE Ash St. near 
40th Ave. for a short time, and the second westerly down the street at SE 12 and Ash, where they 
remained until 1929 (see below). Gertrude finished High School at Franklin, and in 1922-23 attended 
the recently founded Reed College, where she studied political science. 


NOTE: Few women attended college at that time, and were excluded from most, as well 

as from many professions for which higher education would have provided preparation. 

It certainly was not intellectual weakness which obviated her obtaining a degree. In her 
Oral History (preserved at the Oregon Historical Society), Gertrude mentions professors 
with whom she formed friendships, several of which endured well into her adulthood. 

It seems more likely now that Gertrude's intention was to attend Reed for a limited time 

in order to obtain knowledge of particular subjects (primarily political science), and to form 
the professional connections (inter eos Charles McKinley, 1889-1970) which she proceeded 
to cultivate. 


05. Both Nellie and Gertrude remained in a vulnerable position. Undeterred, Gertrude to some extent 
had to chart her own course through adolescence into adulthood. Nellie's sister Louise helped to sustain 
them during those years. Louise lived near San Diego in Coronado, California, but remained close to her 
Portland relatives. Her husband, Charles Jennings, had been a steamboat pilot on the Columbia River, 

a trade in which his father-in-law, a blacksmith, was also employed; and which was then among the 
primary means of transporting both goods and people throughout the region. Louise provided financial 
assistance to Nellie and Gertrude when needed, including money in 1929 to buy a house on SE 39th 
Ave. (now called SE César Chavez Blvd.) and Ankeny St., on the northeast corner of that intersection. 
The house is a two-and-a-half story Colonial. 


06. Gertrude enjoyed an active social life during the 1920s; “the bees' knees” is an idiom from the 
period that she kept to express approbation. Gertrude continued to entertain after acquiring the house 
mentioned above (§05). Her skill onthe piano was an asset in various social functions, at home and 
elsewhere. In 1929 Gertrude married Frederic Charles Jensen, Deputy City Attorney for Portland, 
which was the occasion for obtaining said house. They had one child, Frederic Charles Jensen Jr., in 
1931, but Gertrude divorced Frederic Charles Sr. in the following year, citing evidence obtained by a 
private investigator. Notwithstanding, she did not waste the opportunity to become more familiar with 
and in the channels of power operative in Portland at the time. It also provided some good stories. 
Gertrude had written occasional articles for The Oregonian in the 1920s, and resumed doing so several 
years after the divorce. 
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07. Motivated at that point by a lifetime of continuous observation and maternal guidance, Gertrude 
undertook during those years to advocate for the deaf on behalf of her mother. Nellie, born in 1874, 
was in the first class of the Oregon School for the Deaf (founded 1870), and was graduated from the 
Washington School for the Deaf in Vancouver, founded 1886, but not separated from their School for 
the Blind until 1913. [Nellie's obituary states “first” class of the Oregon School, but the dates are 
incongruent; “among the first classes” would be less open to question.] Separate schools for the 
particular needs were established in Washington and Oregon during the following decades., but 
exclusion remained the norm. In the 1920s, Gertrude attended a conference in Hawaii regarding the 
deaf. I don't recall the exact topic, but “empowerment” would be the current equivalent, and she 
persevered in that advocacy through the following decades. I and my brothers were instructed in sign 
language when very young. Nellie died before any of us became fluent. In her later years, I remember 
Gertrude asserting strongly the rights of the deaf to education and full access to employment. 

What documentation, if any, survives of her earlier efforts lies dormant. 


NOTE: An anecdote from the time does come to mind: Gertrude recounted that in 1927 she 
was assigned to interview the actor Lon Chaney, Sr. in Hollywood, who was then engaged 
in production of the silent movie Mr. Wu. Nellie accompanied her. Knowing that Chaney's 
parents were deaf, Gertrude introduced Nellie with her hands. The actor's expression became 
a delighted grin, and the three continued in animated manual conversation. 


08. The precariousness of Nellie's position and her boldness, shared by her daughter, may not be 
immediately apparent. The term for deaf in those days was “deaf-mute,” pejorative in tone, as was 
“feeble-minded” for the developmentally disabled. The original name of the second school (§07) that 
Nellie attended was the “Washington School for Defective Children,” the mission of which was the 
educate the “deaf, mute, blind, and feeble minded." In those days, persons lacking hearing or sight 
were deemed incompetent and capable only of menial employment. Sign language and Braille were 
developed in the first half of the Nineteenth Century, but did not much increase social inclusion. 
There is no evidence that Nellie thought herself “defective,” any more than her daughter Gertrude was 
minded to accept the constraints incumbent on gender. These factors suggest the legal and social climate 
in which Nellie and Gertrude, despite relative financial and social advantage, were obliged to defend 
their property and to conduct their lives. 


09. Sexism was doubtless loud among the hecklers in Gertrude's campaign on behalf of the deaf. 
She refused to listen, and in any case would not be reduced to answer any charge of special pleading, 
which was a common allegation at the time. Neither did she labor alone. Nellie must have played an 
active role in helping Gertrude both to form her objectives and in planning how to accomplish them. 
I recall Gertrude and her mother in frequent discussion, but it was in a manual language I did not 
understand. An article published 29 December 1946 in the Sunday Oregonian marvels at a city-wide 
seasonal event, attracting thousands sic, which sprang spontaneously from a Christmas party at their 
house, originally planned by Gertrude and Frederic Jr. for Nellie. Gertrude mentioned that no visitor 
of good will, the great alongside the marginalized and excluded, was treated as other than welcome. 
One evening was set aside for the deaf. The same article mentions that Nellie hosted other, regular 
social functions there for the deaf community of Portland. 


10. Gertrude's grandfather William, long employed with the Oregon Steam Navigation Co., derived 


much of his income from real estate investments, mostly the financing of mortgages, and so she early 
acquired some familiarity with the field. Gertrude relates in her oral history that she entered the real 
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estate profession for a while after separation from her second husband. She was married to Jack Dalton, 
Jr. for two weeks in 1936, until she discovered that he was more interested (whether before or after 
marriage to Gertrude is not clear) in her half-sister Eva Ruth Glutsch, a daughter of Gertrude's father 
Emil by his second wife, Anna. Eva and Jack Jr. were married six months after his divorce from 
Gertrude, and remained so for many years, as I recall. Eva Ruth died in 1983. 


11. Jack Jr.'s father was Jack Dalton Sr. 1856-1944), a legendary trader and adventurer northward up 
the Pacific Coast to Segway, Alaska, esp. during the Gold Rush in the Alaskan Yukon (west)/Canadian 
Klondike (east; the border was uncertain) in the concluding years of the 19th Century. Skagway, located 
on the Alaskan panhandle, quickly became a center of trade, supplying goods and services to the 
prospectors. Gertrude, by birth and inclination so invested in the history of the Northwest, doubtless 
found this background intriguing. There was another, personal connection: in 1896, Nellie's oldest 
brother, William Jr., went to seek his fortune in the Alaskan Yukon, then site of a gold rush, and was 
never heard from again. Maritime traffic along the coast had also increased during this period; 

Gertrude thought that William Jr. might have been lost at sea. 


NOTE: Skagway attracted a number of odd characters. Noteworthy among them was 
Jefferson Randolph Smith II, better known as "Soapy.” A notorious racketeer, he was born 
in Georgia, 1860 and ending up getting shot in Skagway, 1898. Gertrude wrote a short 
biography of him, which I think was published by a local (not vanity — the older term 

for “subsidy”’) press; it would have been a small edition, for limited distribution. 


12. Gertrude continues that she dealt mainly in residential properties, and worked with Frank F. Watkins 
Company, which had been her grandfather's preferred real estate agency. She did not hesitate to address 
the issues she encountered in that profession, some regarding gender, others ethical business conduct, 
etc. (Gertrude would have said: “and so on, and so forth’). 


13 Regulatory interdiction denied most women a career in real estate. Women who worked in real estate 
sales without a license were said to deal in “business chances.” Another ploy, common among persons 
denied by racial and ethnic exclusions the right to own or exchange real property, was to find 

a proxy (male and white) to sign the necessary documents, and then to exchange title for nominal sum, 
say, $1.00 (or higher sum if required by the proxy). 


14. Gertrude's Oregonian obituary (28 Dec 1986) states: 


In 1938, she became a real estate broker and helped create state legislation to regulate real 
estate brokerage conduct —the first such legislation in the nation.” and that “She was co- 
founder and the first president of the Women's Council of the Portland Realty Board. 


Gertrude's own account, dated 20 March 1972, has the following chronology: 


1939: the Council of Women Realtors of NAREB (National Association of Real Estate Boards) 
was organized in Los Angeles; its Chair returned to Portland; 

1939, Dec 15: the Women's Council of the Portland Board of Realtors was organized, 
and Gertrude was appointed the first Chair; 

1940: appointment allowed of women to the Directorship of the Portland Board of Realtors. 
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NOTE: The dates provided above do not correspond with reports found in The Oregonian, 
which seem to push certain events back at least a decade and a half. Gertrude did not pull her 
dates from memory, but cites original documents from the Board of Realtors and the 
Women's Council. I do not know any reason for the apparent discrepancies. 


Following are some of the conflicting references in The Oregonian: 


Morning Oregonian, 03-18-1922; Volume XLI, Issue 19134, page 7 
In 1922 a Portland Women’s Realty Board met semi-monthly; 
Mrs. Alvin Johnson was president of the board 
Morning Oregonian, 03-31-1922; Volume LXI, Issue 19145, page 5 
Women’s auxiliary board refused admission to National Association of Real Estate Boards; 
Portland Realty Board votes again to allow women members 
Morning Oregonian, 05-13-1922; Volume- LXI Issue 19182, page 10 
Portland Realty Board votes to accept women as members, passes with 38 to 17 
[On the other hand:] Sunday Oregonian, 11-05-1939, page 21 
Gertrude Jensen worked for Frank F. Watkins Company, founded in 1863, 
the oldest real estate business in Portland. This article states that she was 
instrumental in working with the Portland Realty Board. 


15. I don't know whether Gertrude resumed any work in real estate sales after World War II. She did 
make another attempt to establish an independent (paying) career in 1947, when she bought Battle Axe 
Inn, near Government Camp on the south side of Mt. Hood. Operating costs and health problems are 
cited as the reasons why, after one year, Gertrude returned the property to the seller, who sold it to 
another party two years later, in 1950. It is not clear that the condition of the business had been fully 
disclosed to Gertrude, nor how much friendship with the owner influenced her decision to buy. This and 
other episodes, including her two marriages, suggest that Gertrude was several times taken serious 
advantage of. She had agreed to buy the Inn for $85,000, a lot of money in those days (cf. §02); 
Gertrude lost much of the money she had inherited from her Aunt Louise (“Aunt Lou,” whom she 
recalled fondly), who died in 1942. 


16. Such was Gertrude's situation in the mid-Twentieth Century when she undertook conservation 
advocacy, which soon proved to be her vocation. By that time, her intelligence was manifest in an 
informed, critical intellect, and her concern for the rights of others extended to action when required. 
I will now attempt to assess the strategies she devised to counter gender bias then, and for the 
remainder of her life. episodes of what I observed directly of her public life. If at times her stance 
appears adversarial, that reflects her determination to defend the threatened, land as well as people, 
from what she often termed “moneyed interests.” Gertrude was not aggressive, although she enjoyed 
a good fight; she preferred to argue from principle. 


17. Gertrude often mentioned that her mentor was Marshall N. Dana (1885-1966), an editor at the 
Oregon Journal from 1920 to 1951, and also a well-known conservationist and public figure. I don't 
know how they met, or whether it was before or after she undertook work in journalism. Marshall Dana 
appears to have had enlightened views regarding women's capabilities. Josephine Woolsey (1917-2008) 
became the first female newspaper editor in Oregon (late 1940s) under his auspices at the Journal, and 
this after having been refused a major in journalism at Oregon State University because she was a 
woman. Jo later married Dana's son, Marshall N. Dana, Jr. She returned to do editorial research at the 
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paper, and for years wrote a regular column. Jo Dana and Gertrude were close friends. It appears that 
Marshall Sr. facilitated Gertrude's entry into public life by helping to refine her leadership skills, and 
that Jo Dana also remained a valuable contact and advisor. 


18. The ammunition hurled at Gertrude consisted of faint praise as well as rehearsed (but scarcely 
subtle) attempts at discredit and intimidation. Many, not all, male contemporaries refused to accept her 
as a peer. Other members of the Portland Women's Forum, with whom Gertrude worked closely, have 
made similar observations. Even after gubernatorial appointment as Chair of the Oregon Columbia 
Gorge Commission in 1953, Gertrude had to fight for recognition at both public and private gatherings. 
As the stakes were raised in this undertaking, her presence and input increasingly were trivialized, 

and she was sometimes ridiculed verbally (aloud, and perhaps in print) as a “nuisance” or a “pest.” 
Some of this contumely was habitual among her detractors, but I think it was also a convenient weapon 
for anyone who opposed her agenda. The messenger was easier to attack than her message, which 

was delivered in cogent oral presentations and expertly prepared supporting documents. Her remark 

in these situations was often, and with a sculptured countenance: “They don't like me because I won't 
play their game.” While not in the least vindictive, her tone was about as stern as I remember. Gertrude's 
strategies reflected two precepts: she would be respected for who she was, a competent and 
accomplished woman; and her ideas and positions would be evaluated on their own merits (cf. $07), 
regardless of persons or politics. 


19. Gertrude consistently employed a set of courteous expressions in her formal conversations. 

At the time these seemed to me old-fashioned (they were, but appropriate to her age) and a bit “stiff.” 
She avoided gen(d)eric mannerisms and even references, except to identify individuals. In retrospect, 
I don't think it requires magnification to see that her method, both tone and content, neither deferential 
nor demanding deference, was calculated to offer, rather than to ask for, an exchange among peers, 
while proper to the respective station of the participants (hers was usually chairperson). 


20. All her life, Gertrude nourished empathy with other women whose struggles she recognized 

as her own. She was friends for years with Kathleen “Kitty” Rockwell (1873-1957), better known as 
“Klondike Kate,” an entertainer especially popular during the Alaska Gold Rush of the late 1890s. 
Along with adversity in childhood, Rockwell dealt with serious male exploitation in her career and 
private life. Gertrude also admired the French actress Sarah Bernhardt (1844-1923), whom she saw 
perform in Portland several times (successive “farewell” tours) early in the Twentieth Century. After 
an unstable and sometimes destitute childhood, Bernhardt studied acting earnestly, and ultimately she 
performed with the Comédie Frangaise, France's most prestigious theater, but which she left, partly for 
disciplinary reasons, more so because impelled by her own talent and creativity. She founded her own 
company, and succeeded to become not only her own industry, but a global institution. Gertrude's 
interest and regard for her were lifelong. I remember Gertrude avidly reading Madame Sarah, a 
biography (1967) of the actress by Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


21. Ina similar respect, I recall from childhood Gertrude's friendship with Catherine Cushinway, the 
niece of Flora Cushinway, who was the wife of venerable Chief Tommy Thompson (ca 1855-1959) of 
the ancient WyAm people. Their ancestral land, shared with neighboring tribes, bordered the Columbia 
River east of Portland and past The Dalles, near the majestic Celilo Falls. Both land and Falls were 
inundated by the Dalles Dam in 1957. Celilo Village was the oldest continuously inhabited (well over 
12,000 years) site in North America. Desecration of the land and virtual destruction of fishing rights 
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violated solemn treaties signed in 1855, about the year of his birth, and which Tommy Thompson's uncle 
Stocket-ly had signed on behalf of the WyAm, and whom he succeeded as Chief upon the latter's 

death ca. 1906. Tommy Thompson would not be consoled after the drowning of his birthright, and died 
two years later, it was said of a broken heart. He was 104 years of age. 


NOTE: the surname “Cushinway” is pronounced: 
Cush (PRIMARY ACCENT, rhymes with push) + ing (not in) + way. 


22. In 1951, a Yakama tribal delegation from Washington (state) testified before a Congressional 
Committee about the importance of Celilo Falls. Perchance, Gertrude was in Washington DC with 

Sen. Wayne Morse on related business, and while on her way to Rep. Homer Angell's (3rd Dist, Oregon) 
office, encountered them sitting in the office of a congress member from Washington. She quickly made 
friends, with Alex Saluskin in particular. She introduced them to her own contacts in Washington and 
New York, but to no avail. Gertrude's efforts extended (via her son F. Charles t Jr., who had recently 
married and was residing in New York) to persuading Eleanor Roosevelt, the widow of Franklin D. 
(U.S. President 1933-45), to make a national appeal in her syndicated column, My Day, on 2 January 
1953. Although during and after her husband's administration Mrs. Roosevelt had earned international 
repute as an advocate for human rights, this plea too went unheeded. 


23. The invaders' triumph was heralded by two events. The flood gates of the Dam were shut on 10 
March 1957; Celilo Falls and the ancestral lands on either side of the Columbia were inundated within 
hours. The procedure culminated over two years later with an elaborate dedication ceremony on 10 
September 1959 (also the centennial year of Oregon statehood). This episode was pivotal in the history 
of the region in general, not least of the indigenous peoples, and that of Gertrude's life and public career. 
Gertrude stated that she was invited to ride in the parade at the dedication of The Dalles Dam. event was 
promoted as a national cause for celebration; Vice-President Richard Nixon spoke, and many other 
notables were also present. Gertrude then relates that she went to visit Chief Tommy Thompson 
afterward. This presents a chronological problem: the Chief had died on 12 April, five months earlier. 


24. Newspaper coverage of the time, although sketchy, has been examined. I have talked with two 
people who attended the formal Dedication in September. There appears to have been a reception 
following the first event, but no parade before or after. There was a special train with reserved seats to 
the Dedication in September, which returned thereafter to Portland. There was no reception I know of. 
I think that Gertrude may have conflated several events, not absent —mindedly, but to make her point 
without what she judged unnecessary detail. Gertrude reports that Chief Tommy was “very sad.” 
Thomas Kuni Thompson's grief was not merely personal, but comprised more than twelve unbroken 
millennia. Gertrude herself was deeply moved. She would speak of it, but not often, and as if 
approaching the event from a distance, just close enough to recognize her own sorrow, melded with 
that of others, and to turn back. 


NOTE: The issue of historical right vs. public interest regarding the Columbia River did not 
start with the Dalles Dam. Twenty years before, in 1937, objections of similar character were 
raised about the Bonneville Dam. Fourteen years later, in 1971, the John Day Dam inundated 
an important set of petroglyphs and several other sites of archaeological interest. A selection 
of petroglyphs, forcibly hacked from that and other sites now sunk in the Columbia River 
and devoid of any in situ clues to their interpretation, is scattered as décor at Columbia Hills 
State Park in Washington. 
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25. To stand aright beneath the weight of her numerous concerns, Gertrude became adept at detachment, 
and she created a public persona which she rigorously maintained: well dressed and courteous at all 
times, but never deferential. Augmenting that strategy were her “signature” hats, gaudish perhaps but 
never garish, and for which she was well known. A particular hat was designated for each sort of 
occasion, and she referred to her hats by name in that fashion (“This is my' _' hat”), smiling. 

They must indeed have acquired some symbolic resonance, as the sight of these hats rankled her 
opponents, and “stuck” in the memory, I have been told, of both friend and foe long after her death. 


NOTE: The word “detached” while apt, may appear anomalous with reference to Gertrude's 
other characteristics. Her perspective on the events of her public career, at least 
conservation, was intensely personal. Yet to say “personal” is not to personalize; she was 
defending what she loved, — not out of self-interest, but for the sake of what was good, and 
for the common good. Her adversaries leapt to obscure the distinction, lobbing personal bait 
to provoke her, but which she knew how to deflect — the smile, a retort perhaps tinged with 
irony, — but not swerving from the stated facts. Gertrude was greatly influenced by the book 
The Power of Positive Thinking (1952), by Norman Vincent Peale. She may have adopted 
techniques suggested in this book for dealing with stress. 


26. Gertrude never spoke critically of others in public, and seldom in private. When met with 
derogation, she would most often disregard the remark; the success of this maneuver would be evident 
in her expression — a constant, inscrutable smile, never smug or cavalier, but unperturbed. This may be 
contrasted with her manner — direct, intent and dispassionate — when speaking to or with a more 
hospitable (or courteous) audience. Gertrude seldom waived her right to speak at public gatherings, 
although at times it was not, or only partially, granted. The instances when she was denied that right, 
in full or in part, the latter even despite prior arrangement, were among the few times I observed 
indignation, concealed until after the event, and also hurt. 


27. Gertrude would also address issues in writing, letters and other documents, which were sometimes 
ignored, or received a reply which used whatever ruse was in fashion to evade a direct response to her 
inquiry. (To be sure, that tactic is not confined to issues of gender.) Both her speech and writing, 
moreover, were concise and articulate, a quality resented by not only some men, but some women 

as well. A position is easier to define, defend or oppose using only clichés, a practice which serves 

to disguise motive as well as to obscure content. The skilled speaker will also gauge the disposition 

of the audience, by observation as well as by anticipation, in moderating delivery of the message. 


Gertrude might have considered these factors in preparation of her text (of which she made sure 
typewritten copies were available — this was before photocopiers), but assumed and relied on the 
attention of her listeners and their fair consideration of what she had to say (rf. §16.). While this 
expectation was not always met, she did not care to conduct herself otherwise — in order to insist 
on an objective analysis of her presentation and on respect for the speaker, in that order. 


28. When faced with a dilemma or even a crisis, Gertrude would withdraw and quietly ponder the 
matter, while formulating her response. The signal to her grandchildren of such a quandary was a 
protruding lower lip. These incidents were most dramatic, though absent of self-dramatization, when she 
spotted logging on our drives up the Gorge. This was another time when she was visibly angry, and more 
so than on the occasion mentioned in §24. She would pull over to the side of the Old Highway (familiar 
name for the Columbia River Scenic Highway, now restored as the “Historic Columbia River highway”) 
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in order silently to digest what she saw. We understood and respected the cue to let her alone for a while. 
Sometimes she would return (with us) earlier than she had planned; in either case she would commence 
a series of telephone calls upon arriving home. 


NOTE: The brainchild of entrepreneur Sam Hill and engineer Sam Lancaster, the original 
Columbia River Highway was dedicated in 1916, and was regarded at the time as a major 
achievement of its kind. Its construction was a major factor in creation of the Oregon State 
Highway Commission (now the Oregon Department of Transportation) in 1913. Sections 
were damaged or destroyed by subsequent hydroelectric and highway developments from 
the 1930s into the 1970s. Gertrude's service in later years (1950s and 1960s) on the Oregon 
Roadside Council (advisory, I think) were devoted to preservation of this part of her beloved 
Gorge, and she often remarked passionately on the subject. The records of Gertrude's service 
on the Roadside Council are preserved among her papers at the University of Oregon 

(Ax 658; cf. §34). 


29. An informed opinion requires adequate research, and Gertrude spent much of her time in study at 
the Public Library, the Oregon Historical Society, the Forestry Center and elsewhere, including inquiries 
out of state (Oregon). The Forestry Building, left from the 1905 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exhibition 
in northwest Portland, burned in 1964. The Western, later (1986) World Forestry Center was founded 
after, and in 1971 opened their new building in Washington Park. I remember Gertrude patiently 
compiling data in both of the latter sites. 


30. Alongside her documentation of pertinent information, of equal import is that she did much of her 
work, especially preparatory, “behind the scenes,” in telephone conversations and also correspondence. 
It is now apparent how essential Gertrude's private conversations were, prior to addressing an issue 

in public. Moreover, just as men would network in clubs and elsewhere, so active women at that time 
associated at private social vents, and founded mutual interest groups, the latter often organized to 
address current public issues, in hope collectively of having greater impact. Gertrude belonged to several 
such groups, but did not rely on them alone to achieve her objectives; neither did she allow her persona 
to be subsumed. 


31. Primary among these groups was the Portland Women's Forum, founded in 1946. In 1970 they 
dedicated (and rededicated in 2013) a memorial to Gertrude on property they had purchased in the 
Columbia Gorge at Chanticleer Point. maintained by the Oregon Parks and Recreation Department 
as the Portland Women's Forum State Scenic Viewpoint. The foundation date 1946 is not without 
significance. During World War IT (1941-45), when most young men were away fighting in Europe 
and the Pacific, women assumed unfamiliar roles stateside, and were reluctant to relinquish their 
improved status after the conclusion of that War — in contrast to the ineffectual “do-gooder” 
characterization of their efforts which is still encountered on occasion. 


32. Her critics aside, Gertrude had the support of a number of prominent men and women throughout 
the region, including persons in public life. While she was careful to establish cordial relations with all 
officials, whether elected or appointed, there were also real friendships. Among elected officials come to 
mind Mark Hatfield, Oregon Governor 1959-1967 and U.S. Senator 1967-1997, Wayne Morse in 
particular, U.S. Senator 1945-1969, and Richard and Maurine Neuberger, Richard a state legislator, and 
U.S. Senator 1955-1960, and Maurine, Oregon's first female U.S. Senator, 1961-1966. Beside Marshall 
Dana, Sr. and Jo, his daughter-in-law, Gertrude also had the support of other influential journalists, 
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including Donald J. Sterling, Jr., Editor (years after Dana) of the Oregon Journal, J. Richard Nokes, 
Editor of The Oregonian, and Joe Bianco, Editor of Northwest Magazine, a supplement in the Sunday 
Oregonian. (Like many cities, Portland had two daily newspapers in those days.) 


33. If the major newspaper coverage was inadequate, that is not proof of editorial bias. At least the 
appearance of impartiality was obligatory. Any active support, apart from the editorial page, was more 
behind the scenes. There was more independent investigation in those days, and the conversion of 
typewritten copy to print was far more a slap-and-dash affair (although less so than is dramatized in 
certain television series). The local papers provided more detailed and partisan coverage, but had smaller 
circulation. Roy Craft, for example, Editor of the Skamania County (Washington) Pioneer, was also a 
good friend and ally. He delivered an eloquent eulogy at a memorial service for Gertrude on 13 March 
1988 in the Reed College Chapel, which Sen. Mark Hatfield submitted soon after to be preserved 

in the Congressional Record (Vol. 134, No. 25). 


34. The problem of news coverage was not merely quantitative, but that it was topical, and did not 
provide a continuous narrative of the drama being played out over a course of years. That drama was 
followed closely by concerned parties in Portland and Salem as well as along the Columbia. It was also 
observed by a certain number of interests both national and international, and on both sides of the 
question. The gaps have not been filled by subsequent publications, up to this point for lack of 
information (cf. §34). Back files of the newspapers are more easily accessible now than before. 

Among the other primary sources remain some of the minutes and reports of the meetings, etc., 
Gertrude attended. She prepared typewritten documents for many of these occasions, and for other 
purposes; Gertrude's papers at the University of Oregon (Ax 658) preserve some of this material. Part 
of her strategy appears to have been to construct a “paper trail” (cf. §§26,27). As mentioned, reference 
to her work and even her participation at these events has been trivialized or omitted altogether in 
certain of the secondary and cumulative sources. It is possible that some of her original compositions 
and related material await recovery in locations overlooked or yet unrecognized. With some noteworthy 
exceptions, the situation continues today, even as the primary sources (except major newspapers) 
diminish in number and accessibility. As mentioned, more of her original material may patiently 

wait, even if buried in archives. 


35. Gertrude had intended to spend her later years writing a history of conservation in the Gorge; 
illness, including depression, prevented its completion. We are now in the last stages of living memory. 
An adequate and objective appreciation of Gertrude's work has yet to be attempted, — of goals achieved 
despite the ponderous obstacles strewn in her path, and undertaken so that future generations might 
experience the beauty of what she characterized as a “house not made with hands,” the Gorge of the 
Columbia River between Oregon and Washington. Historical integrity and duty to those generations of 
women and men require that the story which remains be recovered and preserved, — and told. 


36. About a year after retirement from the Oregon Columbia Gorge Commission, Gertrude, unsullied, 
declared her core value during a “vigorous” discussion at a private dinner party: 


“T can't do anything different than what my conscience tells me.” 


[CONCLUDED ON FOLLOWING PAGE] 
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37. The issues regarding conservation vs. development by no means abated in the years following 
Gertrude's retirement from the Oregon Columbia Gorge Commission in 1969. Although no longer an 
direct participant, she continued to play a consultative role. Her final objection to several items in the 
legislation proposed to ensure federal protection of the Gorge, although perhaps inopportune, was in no 
wise special pleading, but a phase of the process in which she had been intimately engaged for many 
years. It was her friend and advocate Sen. Mark Hatfield (rf. §§30,31) who persuaded President Ronald 
Reagan to sign The Columbia River Gorge National Scenic Area Act, on 17 November 1986. 


38. Gertrude died 40 days later, on 27 December 1986. Her work was done. 
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